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Archbishop of York. Archbishop of Canterbury. Bishop of London. 


LAWN SLEEVES AGAINST THE EDUCATION BILL: THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY CRITICISING THE MEASURE IN THE LORDS. 
. DRAWN BY S. BEGG, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
When Clause I. of the Education Bill reached the House of Lords on October 29, Lord Heneage moved that no school should be recognised as a public elementary school unless some part 


of its day's routine were set apart for religious teaching. The Archbishop of Canterbury supported the amendment, which was carried by « majority of 200. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY G. K. CHESTERTON, 

HAVE received a serious, and to me, at any rate, 

an impressive remonstrance from the Scottish 
Patriotic Association. It appears that in a recent 
excursus ip these columns I referred to Edward VIL. of 
Great Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
under the horrible description of the King of England. 
The Scottish Patriotic Association draws my attention 
to the fact that by the provisions of the Act of Union, 
and the tradition of nationality, the monarch should be 
referred to as the King of Britain. The blow thus 
struck at me is particularly wounding because it is 
particularly unjust. I believe in the reality of the in- 
dependent nationalities under the British Crown much 
more passionately and positively than any other edu- 
cated Englishman of my acquaintance believes in it. 
I am quite certain that Scotland is a nation; I am 
quite certain that nationality is the key of Scotland; 
I am quite certain that all our success with Scotland 
due to the fact that we have in spirit 
treated it as a nation. I am quite certain that Ire- 
land is a nation; I am quite certain that nationality 
is the key to Ireland; I am quite certain that all our 
failure in Ireland arose from the fact that we would not 
in spirit treat it as a nation. It would be difficult to 
find, even among the innumerable examples that exist, 
a stronger example of the immensely superior import- 
ance of sentiment to what is called practicality than 
this case of the two sister nations. It is not that 
we have encouraged a Scotchman to be rich; it is 
that we have encouraged a Scotchman to be 
active ; it is not that we have encouraged a Scotch- 
man to be free. It is that we have quite definitely 
encouraged a Scotchman to be Scotch. 


has. been 


not 


A vague, but vivid impression was received from all 
our writers of history, philosophy, and rhetoric that the 
Scottish element was something really valuable in itself, 
was something which even Englishmen were forced 
to recognise and respect. If we ever admitted the 
beauty of Ireland, it was as something which might 
be loved by an Englishman, but which could hardly be 
respected even by an Irishman. A Scotchman might 
be proud of Scotland; it was enough for an Irishman 
that he could be fond of Ireland. Our success with 
the two nations has been exactly proportioned to our 
encouragement of their independent national emotion; 
the one that we would not treat nationally has alone 
produced Nationalists. The one nation that we would 
not recognise as a nation in theory is the one that we 
have been forced to recognise as a nation in arms. 
The Scottish Patriotic Association has no need to draw 
my attention to the importance of the separate national 
sentiment or the need of keeping the Border as a 
sacred line. The case is quite sufficiently proved by 
the positive history of Scotland. The place of Scottish 
loyalty to England has been taken by English admiration 
of Scotland. They do not need to envy us our titular 
leadership, when we seem to envy them their separation. 


I wish to make very clear my entire sympathy with 
the national sentiment of the Scottish Patriotic Associa- 
tion. But I wish also to make clear this very enlighten- 
ing comparison between the fate of Scotch and of Irish 
patriotism. In life it is always the little facts that 
express the large emotions, and if the English once 
respected Ireland as they respect Scotland it would come 
out in a hundred small ways. For instance, there are 
crack regiments in the British Army which wear the 
kilt—the kilt which, as Macaulay says with perfect truth, 
was regarded by nine Scotchmen out of ten as the dress 
of a thief. The Highland officers carry a silver-hilted 
version of the old barbarous Gaelic broadsword with a 
basket-hilt, which split the skulls of so many English 
soldiers at Killiecrankie and Prestonpans. When you 
have a regiment of men in the British Army carrying 
ornamental silver shillelaghs you will have done the same 
thing for Ireland, and not before—or when you mention 
Brian Boru with the same intonation as Bruce. 


Let me be considered therefore to have made quite 
clear that I believe with a quite special intensity in the 
independent consideration of Scotland and Ireland as 
apart from England. I believe that, in the proper sense 
of the words, Scotland is an independent nation, even if 
Edward VII. is the King of Scotland. I believe that, in 
the proper sense of words, Ireland is an independent 
nation, even if Edward VII. is King of Ireland. But 
the fact is that I have an even bolder and wilder belief 
than either of these. I believe that England is an inde- 
pendent nation. I believe that England also has its 
independent colour and history, and meaning. I believe 
that England could produce costumes quite as queer as 
the kilt; I believe that England has heroes fully as un- 
translateable as Brian Boru, and consequently I believe 
that Edward VII. is, among his innumerable other 
functions, really King of England If my Scotch 
friends: insist, let us call it one of his quite obscure, 
unpopular, and minor titles ; one of his relaxations. A 
little while ago he was Duke of Cornwall; but for a 
family accident he might still have been King of 


Hanover. Nor do I think that we should blame the 


simple Cornish men if they spoke of him in a rhetori 
cal moment by his Cornish title, nor the well-meaning 
Hanoverians if they classed him with Hanoverian 
Princes. 


Now it so fiappens that in the passage complained 
of I said the King of England merely because I mean 
the King of England. I was speaking strictly and 
especially of English Kings, of Kings in the tradition ot 
the old Kings of England. 1 wrote as an English 
nationalist keenly conscious of the sacred boundary of 
the Tweed that keeps (or used to keep) our ancient 
enemies at bay. I wrote as an English nationalist 
resolved for one wild moment to throw off the tyranny 
of the Scotch and Irish who govern and oppress my 
country. I felt that England was at least spiritually 
guarded against these nationalities. I 
dreamed that the Tweed was guarded by the ghosts 
of Scropes and Percys; I dreamed that St. George’s 
Channel was guarded by St. George. And in this in- 
sular security I spoke deliberately and specifically of 
the King of England, of the representative of the Tudors 
and Plantagenets. It is true that the two Kings of 
England of whom I especially spoke, Charles II. and 
George III., had both an alien origin, not very recent 
and not very remote. Charles II. came of a family 
originally Scotch. George III. came of a family origin- 
ally German. But the same, so far as that goes, could 
be said of the English royal houses when England stood 
quite alone. The Plantagenets were originally a French 
family. The Tudors were originally a Welsh family. But 
I was not talking of the amount of English sentiment in 
the English Kings. I was talking of the amount of 
English sentiment in the English treatment and popu- 
larity of the English Kings. With that Ireland and 
Scotland .have nothing whatever to do. 


surrounding 


Charles II. may, for all I know, have not only 
been King of Scotland ; he may, by virtue of his temper 
and ancestry, have been a Scotch King of Scotland. 
There was something Scotch about his combination of 
clear-headedness with sensuality. ‘There was something 
Scotch about his combination of doing what he liked 
with knowing what he was doing. But I was not talking 
of the personality of Charles, which may have been 
Scotch. I was talking of the popularity of Charles, 
which was certainly English. One thing is quite certain: 
whether or no he ever ceased to be a Scotch man, he 
ceased as soon as he conveniently could to be a Scotch 
King. He had actually tried the experiment of being a 
national ruler north of the Tweed, and his people liked 
him as little as he liked them. Of Presbyterianism, of 
the Scottish religion, he left on record the exquisitely 
English judgment that it was ‘‘no religion for a 
gentleman.’’ His popularity then was purely English ; 
his royalty was purely English; and [ was using the 
words with the utmost narrowness and deliberation when 
I spoke of this particular popularity and royalty as the 
popularity and royalty of a King of England. I said of 
the English people specially that they like to pick up 
the King’s crown when he has dropped it. I do not feel 
at all sure that this does apply to the Scotch or the 
Irish. I think that the Irish would knock his crown 
off for him. I think that the Scotch would keep it for 
him after they had picked it up. 


For my part, I should be inclined to adopt quite 


the opposite method of asserting nationality. Why 
should good Scotch nationalists call Edward VII. the 
King of Britain ? They ought to call him King Edward I, 
of Scotland. What is Britain? Where is Britain ? 
There is no such place. There never was a nation of 
Britain ; there never was a King of Britain; unless per- 
haps Vortigern or Uther Pendragon had a taste for the 
title. If we are to develop our Monarchy, I should be 
altogether in favour of developing it along the-tine 
of local patriotism and of local proprietorship in the 
King. I think that the Londoners ought to call him 
the King of London, and the Liverpudlians ought to call 
him the King of Liverpool. I do not go so far as to say 
that the people of Birmingham ought to call Edward VII. 
the King of Birmingham ; for that would be high treason 
toa holier and more established power. But I think 
we might read in the papers: ‘‘ The King of Brighton 
left Brighton at half-past two this afternoon,’’ and then 
immediately afterwards, ‘‘ The King of Worthing entered 


“Worthing at ten minutes past three.’’ Or, ‘* The people 


of Margate bade a reluctant farewell to the popular King 
of Margate this morning,’’ and then, ‘‘ His Majesty the 
King of Ramsgate returned to his country and capital 
this afternoon after his long sojourn in strange lands.’’ It 
might be pointed out that by a curious coincidence the 
departure of the King of Oxford occurred a very short 
time before the triumphal arrival of the King of 
Reading. I cannot imagine any method which would 
more increase the kindly and normal relations between 
the Sovereign and his people. Nor do I think that such 
a method would be in any sense a depreciation of the 
royal dignity ; for, as a matter of fact, it would put the 
King upon the same platform with the gods. The saints, 
the most exalted of human figures, were also the most 
local. It was exactly the men whom we most easily 
connected with heaven whom we also most easily 
connected with earth. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 

“THE VIRGIN GODDESS,” AT THE ADELPHI. 
HERE is no doubt about it, notwithstanding the 

second-rate quality of the verse: in ‘‘ The Virgin 
Goddess,’’ an essay in that most difficult of forms, 
classical tragedy, Mr. Rudolph Besier, a hitherto un- 
known dramatist, has succeeded in writing a play that 
has dignity of theme, swiftness of movement, clash of 
passion, andsingular architectonic merit—a really splendid 
play that marches boldly, unswervingly, to the sombre 
end, with all the inexorableness of destiny. With its 
story of heroic crime and implacable Nemesis, with its 
picture of a beleaguered city threatened by the treachery 
of a ruler, to kill whom seems truest patriotism, Mr, 
Besier’s work suggests comparisons with ‘ Pour la 
Couronne,’’ but its austere severity of tone has little 
in common with the flamboyant romance and _ senti- 
ment of M. Coppée’s Hugoesque tragedy. In externals 
the new playwright follows the conventions of the 
Greek drama, and preserves its unities. His action, 
though he drops his curtain twice, extends over but a few 
hours, and is continuous. His scene, the exterior of a 
temple of Artemis in the goddess’s own city of Artis, 
remains one and the same. The motive, certainly, which 
prompts his hero, an exiled patriot vowed to celibate 
service of Artemis, to murder his craven brother, the 
King, is not clearly set out at first, but the very gradual- 
ness of Mr. Besier's revelation of the fact that the real, 
but unconscious cause of Hephaestion’s fratricide was 
not love of Artis, but love of its Queen, Althea, actually 
increases the play's dramatic appeal.  Sticklers for 
classical propriety may object to the intrusion of roman- 
tic passion as the central theme of a Hellenic tragedy, 
just as sentimentalists may resent a conclusion which 
forces the hero to kill his beloved Queen as a sacri- 
fice to the goddess’s jealousy, and live on mournfully 
himself in the city his sacrifice has saved. But if 
Mr. Besier must use the Greek model—as he does, 
even to the employment of a chorus—it is well he should 
pour new wine into old bottles, while his denying his 
hero death is the most original and convincingly tragic 
feature of his drama. The interpretation at the Adelphi 
is worthy of a company that includes some of our stage’s 
finest elocutionists. Miss Geneviéve Ward's acting in 
the role of a blind but clairvoyant Queen-mother proves 
her once more (who can forget her Volumnia ?) to be our 
only great tragédienne. Mr. Oscar Asche’s imper- 
sonation of the distraught hero, whom he makes rather 
too barbaric in aspect, is throughout impressive, and has 
some superb moments of power and pathos. Miss Lily 
Brayton’s Althea possesses majesty, charm, and fervour, 
and is fairly free from this actress’s besetting sin of 
monotonous diction. And every member of the cast, 
including Mr. Hampden, an admirable Choragus, brings 
such enthusiasm to bear on the play as helps to conceal 
those perilous lapses which here, as always, attend on 
any young author's efforts after the sublime. 


“THE CHARITY THAT BEGAN AT HOME,” 
AT THE COURT. 
Mr. St. John Hankin is blest with so real an instinct for 
comedy, and so happy a knack of making his characters 
talk and act naturally, that he might be forgiven more 
grievous offences than the rather thin story of misplaced 
benevolence, the rather ugly sub-plot of a maidservant’s 
undoing, and even the apparently sympathetic sketch of 
a cashiered officer and ex-forger, who is permitted to 
make love to an innocent girl, which go to make up 
the clever author’s new Court play, ‘‘The Charity that 
Began at Home.’’ It is the ex-forger’s almost en- 
trapping his hostess’s daughter into marriage that pro- 
vokes one’s resentment; otherwise Mr. Hankin’s main 
idea of a young crank’s persuading a wealthy middle- 
aged lady of his acquaintance that the duty of hospi- 
tality is to invite not the guests who please but the guests 
who displease and weary, is worked by the dramatist 
to admirable comic purpose. His Lady Denison is thus 
surrounded with a company of most appalling and there- 
fore amusing bores, and one only protests when the poor 
lady’s girl-child seems resolved to marry the blackguardly 
ex-officer. The talk, however, of these various oddities and 


undesirables is very diverting, and will prove more so at 


subsequent matinées of the piece, if certain members of the 
Court cast can be persuaded to raise their voices above 
drawing-room pitch and to play their scenes with more 
briskness and spirit. Still, Mr. Dennis Eadie, quite 
delightful as a prosy old General who will enlarge to 
everybody on his past achievements; Miss Florence 
Haydon, whose portrait of the lethargic, good-natured 
Lady Denison may be judged altogether perfect; and 
Mr. Ben Webster, who plays with great tact the un- 
grateful part of the fascinating blackguard, are among 
those of Mr. Hankin’s interpreters who deserve unstinted 
praise. 

“THE MERVEILLEUSES,” AT DALY'S. 
Congratulations are due to Mr. George Edwardes on his 
having the courage to lift the musical play on to a 
higher level. In his new production at Daly's, ‘“‘ The 
Merveilleuses,’’ which owes its plot to M. Sardou and its 
English libretto to Mr. Basil Hood, and boasts a com- 
poser of real distinction in Dr. Hugo Felix, there is a 
distinct improvement alike of story and of score, while 
all the better features of musical comedy, its witty 
lyrics, here as usual contributed by Mr. Adrian Ross, 
its touch-and-go vivacity, its bevies of pretty damsels, 
and its gorgeous costumes, are still happily preserved. 
The period of which this comedy-opera treats is the 
latter days of the French Revolution, a period in which 
certain ladies of fashion became conspicuous by extrava- 
gance of dress; these ‘‘ Merveilleuses’’ are, of course, 
an excuse at Daly’s for frocks of exceptional elaborate- 
ness and beauty. M. Sardou’s story, which is just 
romantic enough, turns on the adventures of an aris- 
tocratic refugee whose wife, acting on the great 
Barras’s principles that, as a traitor is a dead man, 
his spouse is a widow, has made a second marriage 
with the autocrat’s secretary. But the most charm- 
ing element of the new entertainment at Daly’s is 
Dr Felix’s music—music that is light and yet dainty, 
mlodious and yet never cheap; and the composer, 
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moreover, has had the skill not only to write brilliant 
choruses and concerted numbers, but to devise just the 
right sort of gay chansonettes that suit the respective 
talents of individual performers. There are engaging 
ditties and ballads for Mlle. Mariette Sully (the ‘* Cuckoo 
Song’’), Miss Denise Orme (‘‘ So Sorry’’), Miss Evie 
Greene (‘ Tire roy ""), Mr. Bradfield (**The Merveil- 
leuses Brigade ’ ), and Mr. Evett (* Illyrine ”") which are 
sure to take the town; and all these favourites, and 
Mr. Fred Kaye, Mr. Emney, and (in place of Mr. 
Graves, unfortunately ill) Mr. W. H. Berry, besides, 
have been afforded good parts, and act and sing and 
dance with refreshing energy. ‘‘ The Merveilleuses,”’ 
indeed, deserves to be “the greatest of all Mr. Edw: irdes’ s 
successes at Daly’s. 

“COLONEL NEWCOME" AGAIN AT HIS MAJESTY'S. 
That Mr. Tree has been missed during his absence from 
his own theatre was evident from the enthusiasm which 
greeted his return last Monday night, when he revived 
at His Majesty’s Mr Michael Morton's agreeable 
adaptation of ‘* The Newcomes,’’ and himself again 
presented one of the most elaborately finished of all 
his character-studies, Colonel Newcome. Once more, 
thanks to Thackeray, the actor drew tears from his 
audience’s eyes by his unexaggerated treatment of the 
Colonel’s pathetic death scene. Certain changes have 
been made in the cast of the play since its first produc- 
tion, Miss Marion Terry, Mrs. Tree, and Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite being all out of the bill, but the substitutes are 
efficient, and happily Mr. Basil Gill, Mr. Sidney Brough, 
Mr. Lyn Harding, Mr. Norman Forbes, and Miss 
Bateman are able to resume their original rdles. There 
seems still plenty of vitality in ‘‘ Colonel Newcome.”’ 


“MAN AND SUPERMAN™ REVIVED AT THE COURT. 


Woman the inveterate huntress and man her eternal 
quarry are the topics which this week have replaced the 
Irish question at the Court Theatre. One hastens to add 
that Mr. Bernard Shaw is the author who discusses these 
questions, for our public has quite made up its mind 
by this time that Mr. Shaw’s name is a guarantee of 
amusement. In other words, then, ‘‘ John Bull’s Other 
Island’’ has made way for ‘‘Man and Superman,’ a 
play that, for all its high-sounding Nietzschean title and 
its Schopenhauerian philosophy, is just a very pleasant 
light comedy in which a charming woman is seen cap- 
turing an amusing young misogynist. In the present 
revival Miss Lillah McCarthy and Mr. Granville Barker 
once more play with infinite humour the parts of the 
huntress and her victim, Mr. Edmund Gwenn is still 
the incomparable chauffeur, and Miss Grace Lane makes 
a welcome addition to the cast. 


PARLIAMENT. 


COLOURED gentleman in a purple robe startled the 
House of Commons by announcing from the 
Strangers’ Gallery that he came from Almighty God. 
Otherwise the discussion on the Plural Voting Bill 
afforded little incident. Sir Edward Carson declared 
that Ministerialists were inebriated with the exuberance 
of their own taciturnity. The Bill was not the Bill of a 
statesman, but the Bill of a sneak. Mr. Balfour com- 
plained that under the Bill an offender would be deprived 
of all civil rights for seven years, and would be placed 
in a worse position than a South African traitor. The 
Bill, however, made substantial progress in spite of 
many amendments. 

Interest centred chiefly in the House of Lords and the 
Education Bill. The Archbishop of Canterbury headed 
the attack, pointing out, for instance, that no indication 
had been given as to how the million of money was to 
be spent. The amendments which he would support 
would in no sense be wrecking amendments, but 
some definite provision must be made to secure that 
the elementary schools must not be secularised, and 
that the teaching of religion should be given by 
teachers trained for the purpose, who meant what they 
said. They must also recognise the work of those 
who, with untold devotion, had built up denominational 
schools in great towns alongside Board Schools. He 
deplored the fact that the Nonconformist leaders were 
not present in the House of Lords. The Earl of Crewe 
agreed to postpone the operation of the Act for another 
six months. Lord Emly made a violent speech against 
Mr. Lloyd-George, revolutionaries, infidelity, atheism 
and materialism, and accused Mr. John Morley of plagi- 
arising his illustrious masters, Robespierre and Danton. 
The first division was taken on an amendment by Lord 
Heneage, who moved that no school should be recog- 
nised as a public elementary school unless some portion 
of the school hours every day was set apart for the 
purposes of religious instruction. This was supported 
by the Primate and Lord Lansdowne, who declared that 
the amendment allowed a kind of foundation upon which 
a structure could be built up when they came to the 
subsequent clauses of the Bill. The Government refused 
to accept the amendment, which, however, was carried 
by 256 votes to 56. 
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HOTEL, one of the finest in London, adjoins 
AMENDT, Manayer 


STREET 


-articulars of H. C. 


LIVE RPOOL 
Terminus 





I RIGHTON in 60 Minutes — * Pullman Limited” from 
VICTORIA t1.0a.m. SUNDAYS. Book in advance as the number of seats cannot 
Also rst Cl. & Pullman 1.5 am. & 12.15 p.m. Day Return Ticket 
Week-days, at 10.5 a.m. Pullinan, rs. 


be imcreased. 
Pullnan, 125. ; 1st. CL, 10s. 


7; ASTBOURNE.—SwunpDaAys From Victoria, 9.25 a.m. Ist. Cl. 
— 10s. & 11.15 a.m. Pullman, 12s. WEEK-DAYS from Victoria & London Bridge 
9-45 a.m, rst CL, ros. 


I EXHILL & HASTINGS by the Brighton Railway.— On 
SUNDAYS from Victoria & London Bride at 9.25 a.m. Rs are, Bexhill tos., Hastings 
tos. 6d. WEEK-DAYS 9.45 a.m. Fare, Bexhill 10s., Hastings 
\ JEEK-END TIC KE TS to all South Coast Se aside places 
(Hastings to Portsmouth & Isle of Wight inclusive) from London & Suburban 
Stations, Fridays, Saturdays & Sundays. 
Particulars of boned of the Line, L. B. & S.C. Ry., London Bridge Terminus. 
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Durham, 1792-1840. Stuart J. F. Inman (of Bowdon). MARSEILLES, MAI-TA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, 
Reid. Two vols. 36s. net. ~ fedited by Robert Hi: arborough K URRACHEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, Kuste ALTA, 
The Old Roof-Tree. 5s. ai. Sherard. sos. 6d. net. TASMANIA, and NEW ZEA1.AND, 
; sae GEORGE NEWNES. : : 
SMITH, ELDER. Michael Angelo. 3s. 6d. net. P. & ( ). es ne ap Ree Tickets, Pleasure Cruises, and 
I “ae ep See. The gan Italian Schools. 3s. 6d. Offices, 122, Leadenhall S Png ss Hor Herter rm wee Wit - celeainasinstiotes 
. » _—_ net. a eS = 
| a } —aeceaal Henry New- Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci. » 
78. Od. net. H z ABERDEEN LINE 
| Sir John Constantine. Written by 3 I s I % 
is Son, Prosper Paleologus, WYMAN AND SONS, TH Next Sailings from London : 
otherwise Constantine, and The History of the Wine Trade in INGELI — 
Edited by “ Q.” (A. T. Quiller- Engiani. André L. Simon, NATAL, | oe . . oon is 
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FINE-ART PLATES. 





An Etching by F. Kroskewrrz. 
upon Vellum, £1 11s. 6d. ; 


Apply, ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS F.A. Dept., 172, STRAND, W.C. 





ON THE OUTLYING BEAT. 
After Archibald Thorburn. 
Size of Work, 11 in. by 8in. Signed Proofs 


ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE. 


Unsigned Proofs, £1 ts. 


; Prints, ros. 6d. 





Our Plates are now to be had as follows : 


AT READING: 
A. Rawtines, The Arcade. 


A. Hoveunron, 126, Friars St. 


J. L. Srapves, 21, Cross St. 


Other firms will appear each week. 





AT OXFORD: 
G. Davis, 2, Corn Market. 
Ricuarps, Davis & Co., 7, The Turl. 
Gitiman & Co., 107, St. Aldgates. 








LIGHTNESS 


IF YOU SEEK AMUSEMENT, READ 


ar eB 


AND 


THE 


NOT A 


SKETCH.” 


LAUGHTER FOR AZZ. 


aa t CH,” 


DULL PAGE. 


The Erightest & Biggest of all the Weekly Journals. 


6” 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 6” 


EMTORIAL OFFICER: MITLF« 


PUBLISHING OFFICE 


RD LANE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C 


172. STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


First and Second Class only 


DELAGOA BAY,| 
REIRA, and 
EAST AFRICA. 





Every up-to-date Convenience 


For full particulars apply to JOHN T. RE NNIF, SON 
and CO., 4, East India Avenue, E.( West End Agency 
17, Cockspur Street, S.W. 





— ) THE ROYAL MAIL 
R.M.S.f - STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32, Cockspur Street, S.\W. 


NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
INDIES 


TOURS. 
W INTER IN THE WEST 


YACHTING STEAMEK for SPECIAL 


SPECIAL 


CRUISES 


ROUND THE ISLANDS, January and February. 
Sixty Days, 80 (uineds 
For Ilustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above 


~ANARY ISLANDS.—LAS PALMAS. 

~ SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (English). Patronised by H.M. The King of Spam 

Electric light throughout. Beautiful gardens of about 20 acres facing the sea Goll, 
tennis, croquet, billiards. English Church. English physician and trained nuise 
THE CANARY ISLANDS CU. (Limited), 5, Lioyds Avenne, E.C. 


R Oo 7 A & 


DEAF 


SYLUM 
A 
. FOR THE 


AND P OOR, 


[Dpu™ B 


MARGATE 


And late of Old Kent Road, London. Established 1792. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY the KING. 


The COMMITTEE of this Asylum earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS to enabi 
them to continue the work which has now been carried on for over a century. 


320 Children can be accommodated The children are fed, clothed, and educated 
free of cost to their parents. Please send a Donation. 
Hon. ALBAN G. H. GIpRs, Treasurer. 
FReEDERIC H. MADDEN, Secretary. 
Offices: 93, Cannon Street, E.C 
H IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING at &15 
COLONEL NEWCOME 
Colonel Newcome .. ese eossess Me. TREE 
Ethel Newcome ..« Miss CONSTANCE COLLIER. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.15 
Box-Ofhce (Mr. Watts) open ten to ten Telephone: 1777 Gerrard 


QUEEN’S HALI 
SPALDING. Symphony Concerts 


(Under the direction of N. Vert), 


ALBERT 


Assisted by THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Sonductor Mr. LANDON RONALD Solo Violin ALBERT SPALDING 


A wew Orchestral Work by an English Composer will be given at each Concert 
Tickets, ros. 6d., §s.. 25. 6d, 1S, at the Hall and usual Agents. 
N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W 


I ONDON HIPPODROME, 
s TWICE “DAILY 
At 2 and & p.m 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 





- men wer nw + 


= Perea: 
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A NEW FRENCH OPERA. 


A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


SIR WILLIAM SELBY 
CHURCH, M.D. 


SIR WILLIAM JOB 


VISCOUNT SELBY 
(Chairman). 
Viscount Selby was better known 
as the Right Hon. William Court 
Gully, Speaker of the House of 
Commons from 1895 to 1904. 
He was Member of Parliament 
for Carlisle. 


MR. ABEL JOHN RAM, K.C. 


Mr. Ram has been Recorder of 
Wolverhampton since 1900. He 
was educated at Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, where he took honours 
in Classics and Natural Science. 
He is an Inner Temple Bencher. 


DR. GEORGE WILSON. 


Dr. George Wilson brings to the 

Commission great experience as a 

physician. A tenth commissioner, 

whose portrait was not procur 

able, is Mr. Mackenzie Dalzell 

Chalmers, Under-Secretary at the 
Home Office. 


SIR JOHN MacFADYEAN. 


Sir John MacFadyean is Principal 
and Professor of Comparative 
Pathology at the Royal Veterinary 
College, Camden Town. He is 
Bachelor of Medicine, Bachelor 
of Science, and M.R.C.V.S, 








MEETING-PLACE OF THE COMMISSION, 
6, CHAPEL PLACE, WESTMINSTER. 


MR. JAMES TOMKINSON, 


Mr. Tomkinson is M.P. for the 
Crewe Division of Cheshire, and 
a director of Lloyd’s Bank. 


He was educated at Rugby and, 


Balliol, and has been High 
Sheriff of Cheshire. 


CAPTAIN C. BIGHAM (Sec). 


Captain Bigham is an official 

of the Board of Trade, and has 

filled many diplomatic appoint- 

ments. He was secretary to the 

Royal Commission . on. Motor 
Cars. 


COLLINS, M.D. 


Sir William Collins was educated 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
where he was Assistant Demon- 
strator in Anatomy. He is Surgeon 
to the Royal Eye Hospital, and was 
President of Medico-Legal Society. 


COLONEL LOCKWOOD. 


Colonel Lockwood is M.P. for 
the Epping Division of Essex. 
He was educated at Eton, and 
has served in the Coldstream 
Guards. He has been Grand 
Master of Essex Freemasons. 


Sir William Selby Church is a 
former President of the Royal 
College of Physicians. He is 
M.D. and D.Sc. of Oxford. 
He was educated at Harrow and 
at University College, Oxford. 


DR. W. H. GASKELL. 


Dr. Gaskell is University Lec- 
turer in Physiology at Cam- 
bridge. He is also Fellow and 
Prelector in Natural Science at 
Trinity Hall, He is an honorary 
LL.D. of Edinburgh. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VIVISECTION, ‘WHICH BEGAN ITS SITTINGS ON OCTOBER 24. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELLIOTT AND FRY, RUSSELL, DEBENHAM, KILLICK, AND W. H. SMITH 


























THE SPLENDID STAGE-SHIP IN MASSENET'S NEW OPERA, “ARIADNE.” 


The dress rehearsal of “Ariadne” was given at the Paris Opera on October 28. The ship in which Theseus and his bride sail from Crete to Naxos is said to be finer in point of stage-realism 
* As the vessel ploughs her way through the waves, the flowery Isle of Naxos rises out of the water by a wonderful 


trick of stage-management. There is also a very charming effect of passing ships. 


than anything ever contrived for the decoration of “Tristan und Isolde.” 
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MASSENET’S NEW WORK, “ARIADNE,” AT THE PARIS OPERA. 


DRAWN BY SIMONT. 

















eee 








Ariadne Theseus 
(Madame Bréval.) (M. Muratore.) 


THE WONDERFUL SHIP-SCENE IN THE SECOND ACT: ARIADNE AND THESEUS. 


The story of M. Massenet’s new opera is the love of Theseus and Ariadne, and the demigod’s desertion of his wife on the Isle of Naxos, when he became enamoured of her sister Phaedra 


In the scene depicted Phaedra (Madame Grandjean), tormented by jealousy, stands behind the lovers. M. Massenet’s music to M, Catulle Mendés’ 


The ship-tableau is a triumph of stage-setting. 
words is as fine as anything the composer has yet written 
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The Cobbler of 
Képenick Caught. 


of all suggestion of smart- 
He was tracked to 
a house in Berlin by detec- 
tives, who found him drink- 
ing his morning cup of 
coffee. True to his repu- 
tation, he promptly re- 
quested his visitors to allow 
him to finish his breakfast, 
and left them to raid the 
premises and discover part 
of the spoils. The aged 
cobbler was then conveyed 
to the police station, and 
carefully cross-questioned, 
but he declined to use his 
tongue until it had been 
moistened with good wine, 
Then he chatted ‘quite 
amicably with the detec- 
tives, and said in the course 
of conversation that the 
police had hunted him P 
about and kept him from 

earning an honest living 

because of offences duly 

expiated in his country’s prisons. 


ness. 


New French Minister of 


He has committed 


forgery in various German towns, so it is quite unlikely that he 
will be promoted to a good position upon the General Staff. He 
will probably go back to prison to reflect upon German military 
Doubtless, too, he will 


methods in the safe seclusion of a cell 
be carefully watched when he has served his time. 
This is but a poor reward for giving the greater part of 
the civilised world a day or two of hearty laughter. 
For far smaller services than this many a man has 
received pension and honour and a respectable place 
in contemporary history. If we honour the conqueror 
or the Empire-maker who sheds blood incontinently, 
surely there should be a higher reward for him who 
helps with one touch of laughter to make the whole 
world kin! 


In connection with the 
formation of the new 
Home Fleet, a list of 
new commands has been published by the Admiralty. 
Admiral Sir D. H. Bosanquet, K.C.B., goes to Ports- 
mouth as Com- 
mander - in- 
Chief, in place 
of Admiral Sir 
A. L. Douglas, 
who retires. 
Admiral 
Bosanquet has 
been Com- 
mander - in- 
Chief of the 
West Indian 
Station since 
1904, and his 
connection 
with the Navy 
has lasted 
close upon half 
a century. 
Rear - Admiral 
Francis Charles 
Bridgemapn- 
Bridgeman, 
M.V.O., who, 
by the way, 
has seen no 
active service, though he is nearing his sixtieth 
year, will command the Home Fleet; while Rear- 
Admiral Charles Henry Adair will command the 
Second Cruiser Squadron. At present he controls the 
Reserve Division at Sheerness. He has served in 
Egypt, and attained Rear-Admiral’s rank last year. 
Rear - Admiral Alfred Leigh Winsloe, who becomes 
Fourth Sea Lord in succession to Rear- Admiral 
Inglefield, 
commanded 
the Ophir 
during the tour 
of the Prince 
and Princess of 
Wales round 
the Colonies. 
He has seen 
service in 
Egypt and 
East Africa. 
Prince Louis 
of Batte iberg, 
nephew of 
King Edward, 
and sometime 
Director of 
Naval Intelli- 
gence to the 
Admiralty, has 
been selected 
to be Second- 
in - Command 
of the Mediter- 


New Naval Commands. 


Photo, Maull and Fox. 
REAR-ADMIRAL C, H. ADAIR, 
New Commander, Second Cruiser Squadron. 


Photo 


THE WORLD'S NEWS. 


The world-famous ‘raider of Képenick"' 
proves to be a jail-bird, a cobbler. by 
profession, and withal an old man whom 
our modern penal system has deprived 


REAR~-ADMIRAL A. L. WINSLOE, 


ote- Nouvelles. 


GENERAL PICQUART, 


War. 


theft and for 


Photo, Dover Street Studios. 
ALBERT SPALDING, 
Violinist. 


Hall 


Photo. Stanley. 


PRINCE JOHANN GEORG OF SAXONY AND PRINCESS MARIE 


OF BOURBON, MARRIED OCTOBER 29. 
Prince Johann Georg is the eldest brother of the reigning King of Saxony, 
and is thirty-eight years of age. His first wife, the Duchess Marie Isabella 
of Wiirtemberg, died in 1904. Princess Marie I lée is the daughter of 
Prince Aifonso of Bourbon, Count of Caserta. She is of the ‘Two Sicilies”’ 
branch of the House of Bourbon. 





Photo. Russell. 
REAR-ADMIRAL F. C. BRIDGEMAN - BRIDGEMAN, 


Russell 


Portraits. 


he served in Algeria. 
he stayed three years. 
Professor , 
General Staff As 


in the 


New French Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


production at 
certs a composition by Mr. 
a symphonic 
and Far Away,’’ was down for performance at the Queen’s 
on Oct. 31. 


question, 


REAR-ADMIRAL PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG, 


General Picquart, new French Minister of 
War, is the officer to whom Major Dreyfus 
owes his reinstatement. Early. in his career 
In 1885 he was sent to Tonkin, where 
On his return he was appointed a 
of War, and afterwards joined the 
of the Information Bureau, he dis- 
covered and exposed the 
Dreyfus conspiracy. 


School 
head 


M. Stéphane Pichon is 
one of the many _ jour- 
nalists in the new French 
Cabinet. He beyan life on 
M. Clémenceau’s paper, 
Fustice, and sat in the 
reporters’ gallery in the 
Senate by the side of M. 
Deleassé. He served on 
the Municipal Council, in 
San Domingo and Peking 
as Minister, and in Tunis 
as President-General. He 
was in Peking during the 
siege of the Legations. 


Mr. Albert Spalding, the 
violinist, in accordance with 
his intention of producing 
a new archestral work by 
British composers at every 
concert given by him in 
England, on the Continent, 
and in America, selected 
of his series of symphony con- 

Herbert Bedford. The work in 
entitled ‘Over the Hills 


thote Manuel. 


M. PICHON, 


the first 


interlude 


has been 
very inter- 
statements. 


Mr. Haldane 
making some 
esting public 
Speaking about Army re- 
organisation at the Colchester Oyster Feast last 
week, he declared that the Government have not the 
slightest intention of letting down the fighting effici- 
ency of the forces under the Crown. He added that 
the Government is aiming at a national policy that 
wilt enable them to deal satisfactorily with the pro- 
blem of the Army. ‘this problem, he said, is re- 
organisation, and will treat the Army as a whole, ‘in 
which Regulars shall not regard themselves as exist- 
ing wholly apart from the Militia, the Militia as wholly 
apart from the Yeomanry, and the Yeomanry as 
wholly apart 
from the 
Volunteers, but 
in which every 
part of the 
Army is re- 
garded as be- 
longing to one 
great whole.’’ 
At Reading 
College on 
Saturday last 
Mr. Haldane 
referred to ar- 
range ments 
which he is 
making for the 
training of a 
certain number 
of Army officers 
at the London 
School of Eco- 
nomics in the 
work of ad- 
ministration, 
These officers, 
he hopes, will form a nucleus of an administrative 
staff as responsible and capable as the General 
Staff of any army. 


Mr. Haldane's 
Assurances. 


Photo. Russell 
ADMIRAL SIR D. H. BOSANQUET, 
New Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth. 


Railway Accident in © Sunday last three cars, 


, ? forming part of an electric 

Atlantic City. train, #. through an open 
drawbridge at Pleasantville, New Jersey, and fell into 
the ‘‘Thorough- 
fare,’’ a stretch 
of water separ- 
ating Atlantic 
City from the 
mainland. 
Within a few 
hours forty-four 
dead bodies 
were recovered, 
but many await 
discovery. The 
local coroner 
inspected the 
track soon after 
the disaster, 
and found that 
the ends of the 
rail on the 
bridge were 
considerably 
higher than the 
rails on the or- 
dinary track. 
Consequently,a 


Photo. Russell. 


New Fourth Sea Lord. New Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet. New Second-in-Command, Mediterranean Fleet. train travelling 
at high speed would jump and be thrown off the rails. There was no guard of any 
sort for the metals on the bridge, so as soon as the train left the track it fell into the 
water. As far as can be seen, the first and last duty of an American railway train is 
to get to its destination as soon as possible. Considerations of mere safety that rule 
among people who do not live in such a great hurry have little or no place in the 


United States of America. 


ranean Fleet. 

Other appointments are as follows: Admiral Lord Charles Beresford to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Channel Fleet, on the retirement of Sir A K. Wilson; 
Vice-Admiral Sir C. C. Drury to succeed Lord Charles Beresford on the Mediterranean 
Station ; Vice-Admiral Sir Assheton Curzon Howe to be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Atlantic Fleet; Rear-Admi al F. W. Fisher to be Admiral-Superintendent of Malta 
Dockyard ; Rear-Admiral F. S. Inglefield to command the Fourth Cruiser Squadron. 
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PORTRAITS AND PLACES OF INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE KAISER'S CHIEF HUNTSMAN WITH THE IMPERIAL PACK, THE KAISER ARRIVING ON THE HUNTING- FIELD. 
THE KAISER AS A IOLLOWER OF THE HOUNDS: HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY AND HIS PRIVATE PACK. 


- The Kaiser pursues many forms of the chase, and pictures of him on his shooting expeditions are quite familiar. Rarely, however, has he been photographed in the hunting-field 
in the strict sense of the term.—{PHiic( RAPHS BY THE TOPICAL Press) 








Photo. L.B.As Photo, Topical. Photo. Franke. 
THE BOGUS CAPTAIN—IN PROFILE. THE ROOM WHERE THE BOGUS CAPTAIN WAS ARRESTED. THE SUCCESSFUL DISGUISE OF THE CAPTAIN. 


THE GENIUS OF KOPENICK: THE BOGUS CAPTAIN RUN TO EARTH AT LAST. 


On the morning of October 25, the famous Captain of Kopenick was arrested in Rixdorf. a northern suburb of Berlin. He turns out to be Wilhelm Voigt, a cobbler, fifty-seven years of 

age, who has passed twenty-seven yeats in prison, chiefly for fraud and robbery. of which he is the greatest living exponent. He was released from prison in February last on ticket-of-leave, and 

found his way to Wismar, where he easily found work. He declared that at the time he was determined to lead a new life. The Mecklenburg authorities, however, did not desire his reformed 

presence, so he removed to Rixdorf and lodged with his sister, who keeps a small soap-shop. He was foolish enough to have his photograph taken and to send it as a mark of gratitude to his old 

employer at Wismar. This photograph was his undoing. He submitted quietly to arrest, and, over a bottle of port with the police, he confessed everything. He had never been a soldier, but had 
studied the ways of German officers in order to perfect himself in his part. The third photograph shows Voigt in his borrowed plumes 





Photo. Henry Walker "Photo, White, 


THE NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL AT KING'S LYNN, TO BE OPENED THE NEW HALL OF READING UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OPENED 
BY THE KING, NOVEMBER 5. BY MR. HALDANE, OCTOBER 27. 


The King will be accompained by the Queen when he opens the n¢w Grammar School The new buildings of Reading University College consist of a hall in the Georgian style, and 
buildings at King’s Lynn, and at the same time he will unveil a statue of himself. The school class-rooms for fine art, crafts, zoology, building construction, machine-drawing, botany, physics, 
will henceforth be called the King Edward VII. Grammar School. It was founded in 1500 by agriculture, chemistry, and geography. The total cost of the extension is £50,000, of which 
Thomas Thoresby. and was rebuilt in 1825. It is under the control of a body of twelve Mr. G. W. Palmer gave £10,000, and Messrs. Sutton £6000. In his speech, Mr. Haldane 
governors, the Mayor of Lynn being one ex officio. It was at the Grammar School of Lynn said that the Army was to institute a school for administrative affairs, and as a beginning 


that Eugene Aram was usher at the time of his arrest. several officers were tw be trained in the Loadon School of Ecunumics. 
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TWO SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL CURIOSITIES. 











THE BATTERY PACKED ON HORSEBACK. THE JOINTED AERIAL TERMINAL. THE JOINTS OF THE TERMINAL PACKED FOR TRANSPORT 





THE TRICYCLE FITTED TO THE DYNAMO. THE INSTALLATION AT WORK UNDER COVER. 


A PORTABLE WIRELESS FIELD-TELEGRAPHIC APPARATUS, WITH A DYNAMO DRIVEN BY A TRICYCLE-GEAR. 


The receiver is supported on a jointed pole like a fishing-rod, 


The portable field wireless telegraph is a German invention, The whole can be put together and taken down in twenty minutes. 
composed of six pieces, and held in position by wire guys. The power is supplied by a small dynamo producing forty-five volts to every 1300 revolutions. The dynamo is driven by a tricycle. 
The weight of the entire station is about 3001b. All the apparatus can be carried on a cavalry pack-saddle, One man can send and receive; two are required to look after the dynamo. 


THE SAFEST COAL-MINE IN THE WORLD: THE WORKINGS IN THE OPEN AIR AT HONGAY, TONKIN. 
To get at the mineral, it 


The working is on the side of a hill, which is one solid block of coal about 200 feet high. 
There is a good deal of dust, which is used for making briquettes. There are further coal-beds 
The staff of the mine is composed of 50 Europeans and 3500 natives. 


is only necessary to remove a layer of schist on the surface. 


The coal, which is of a good quality, is mined to the extent of about 1000 tons a day. 
which bave still to be worked, and besides the surface-coal there is an important underground supply. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY M. IMBERT, 
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SARDOU AS A COMIC OPERA LIBRETTIST ON THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


SKETCHES BY S. BEGG. 
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THE EXQUISITE PRODUCTION OF “THE MERVEILLEUSES,.” AT DALY'S THEATRE. 


The comedy-opera of “The Merveilleuses,” the book of which was written bv Victorien Sardou, has been adapted on the English stage by Basil Hood. The lyrics axe by Adrian Ross, 


The period is Paris of the Directory. and the stage is filled with the wonderful costumes of the Merveilleuses, the delightfully affected people of the 


period who astonished the Parisian bourgeoisie, 


and the music by Hugo Felix. 
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SHOOTINGS 


By E. F. BENSON. x Illustrated by C. A. SHEPPERSON. 
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ACHNALEISH. 








PART Il. 
IM by this time was in the frame of mind typical 
of the English when their rights are threatened. 
He had the shooting of Achnaleish, on which were 
hares, Sir, hares. And if he chose to shoot hares, 
neither papal bull nor royal charter could stop him. 

‘** Then there ‘Il be a row,”’ said I, and Jim sniffed 
scornfully. 

At lunch 
which 
explained, 

**Fancy that horrible influenza getting here,’’ said 
Madge. ‘‘ Mabel and I went down to the village this 
morning, and oh, Ted, you can get all sorts of things, 
wool and peppermints, the most heavenly shop, and 
there was a child there looking awfully ill and feverish. 
So we inquired: it was the ‘sickness’: that was all 
they knew. But from what the woman said, it’s 
clearly influenza. Sudden fever, and all the rest of it."’ 


Sandie’s remark about the “ sick- 
I had forgotten till that moment, was 


‘* 
ness, 


and not the embodiments of their friends and relations. 
For that, beyond all doubt, was their belief, and it 
would take, not half an hour's talk, but perhaps a couple 
of generations of education to kill that belief, or even to 
reduce it to the level of a superstition. At present it 
was no superstition—the terror and incredulous horror 
on Sandie’s face when Jim raised his gun to fire at 
the hare told me that—it was a belief as sober and 
commonplace as our own belief that the hares were not 
incarnations of living folk in Achnaleish. Also virulent 
influenza was raging in the place, and Jim proposed 
to have a_ hare - drive to-morrow ! ‘What would 
happen ? 

that evening Jim raved about it in the smoking- 
room. 

‘*But good gracious, man, what can they do?”’ 
he cried. ‘‘ What's the use of an old gaffer from 
Achnaleish saying I've shot his granddaughter, and 


the back door, silent and respectful. In the yard were 
a dozen young Highlanders, who had beaten for us 
the day before. 

‘* Morning, 
drive hares to-day. 
narrow gorges up above. 
can you?”’ 

‘* There will be na 
quietly. 

‘‘T have given you your orders,’’ said Jim. 

Sandie turned to the group of beaters outside and 
spoke half-a-dozen words in Gaelic. Next moment the 
yard was empty, and they were all running down the 
hill-side towards Achnaleish. One stood on the sky- 
line a moment, waving his arms—making some signal, 
as I supposed, to the village below. Then Sandie 
turned again. 

** An’ whaur are your beaters, Sir?’’ he 


Sandie,’’ said Jim shortly. ‘“ We'll 
We ought to get a lot in those 
Get a dozen beaters more, 
said Sandie 


hare-drive here,’’ 


asked. 














** Bad type ?”’ I asked. 
‘* Yes; there have been several deaths already among 
the old people from pneumonia following it.”’ 


Now I hope that as an Englishman I too have a 
notion of my rights, and attempt anyhow to enforce 
them as a general rule, if they are wantonly threatened. 
But if a mad bull wishes to prevent my going across a 
certain field, I do not insist on my rights, but go round 
instead, since I see no reasonable hope of convincing the 
bull that according to the Constitution of my country I 
may walk in this field unmolested. And that afternoon 
as Mabel and I drifted about the loch, while I was not 
employed in disentangling her flies from each other 
or her hair or my coat, I pondered over our position 
with regard to the hares and men of Achnaleish, and 
thought that the question of the bull and the field repre- 
sented our standpoints pretty well. Jim Aad the shoot- 
Achnaleish, and that undoubtedly included the 
too, he might have the right 
to walk over a field in which was a mad bull. But it 
seemed to me not more futile to argue with the bull 
than to hope to convince these folk of Achnaleish that 
as was assuredly the case—only hares 


ing of 
right to shoot hares; so, 


the hares were 


One stood on the sky-line, waving his arms. 


when he is asked to produce the corpse, telling the jury 
that we’ve eaten it, but that he has got the skin as 
evidence ? What skin? A hare-skin! Oh, folk-lore is 
all very well in its way—a nice parlour trick—but don’t 
tell me it can enter into practical life. What can 
they do?”’ 

‘* They can shoot us,’’ I remarked. 

‘*The canny, God-fearing Scotchmen shoot us for 
shooting hares ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Well, it’s a_ possibility 
think you’ll have much of a 
case.’’ 

**Why not?”’ 

‘* Because you won't get a single native beater, and 
you won’t get a keeper to come either. You'll have to 
go with Buxton and the boot-boy.”’ 

‘* Then I'll discharge Sandie,’’ snapped Jim. 

‘* That would be a pity: he knows his work.”’ 

Jim got up. 

‘*Well, his work to-morrow will be to drive hares for 
you and me,”’ said Jim. ‘‘ Or do you funk ?”’ 

‘*T funk,’’ I replied. 

The scene next morning was extremely short. Jim 
before breakfast, and found Sandie at 


don’t 
any 


However, I 
hare-drive in 


and I went out 


For the moment I was afraid Jim was going to 
strike him. But he controlled himself. 
‘You are discharged,’’ he said. 


The hare-drive, therefore, since there were neither 
beaters nor keeper—Maclaren, the head keeper, having 
been given this ‘‘day off’’ to bury his mother—was 
clearly out of the question, and Jim, still blustering 
rather, but a good bit taken aback at the sudden dis- 
ciplined defection of the beaters, was in betting humour 
that they would all return by to-morrow morning. Mean- 
while the post, which should have arrived before now, had 
not come, though Mabel from her bedroom window had 
seen the post-cart on its way up the drive a quarter of an 
hour ago. At that a sudden idea struck me, and I ran 
to the edge of the hog’s back on which the house was 
set. [It was even as I thought: the post-cart was just 
striking the high-road below, going away from the 
house and back to the village, without having left our 
letters. 

I went back to the dining-room. Everything appar- 
ently was going wrong this morning —the bread was 
stale, the milk was not fresh, and the bell was rung for 
Buxton. Quite so: neither milkman nor baker had called 

[Continued over af. 
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A CHARMING EXAMPLE OF FRENCH 


Copiricnt By tHe Bertin PHorocrapnic Company. 
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MELODIE. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY FREDERIQUE VALLET BISSON, 





THE 


point of view of folk-lore this was admirable. 
inother cock-and-bull story called ‘taboo,’ 
I said. means that nobody will supply you with 
anything 
‘My dear fellow, a little knowledge is a dangerous 
’* said Jim, helping himself to marmalade 
hraughed 
‘ You are rude and irritated,’’ [ said, ‘* because you 
inning be afraid that there is something In it 
true,”” he said. ‘‘ But who 
was anything in it: 


re 


ben 
nite 

a t quite 
could supposed 


hare is a i 


Oh, dash it! there can’Z be. A 
‘Except when it Ti 


of what followed, 
ed him from doi 


a field- 

there, 

ee as from a 

almost: the street 

with its houses was spread 
like a map below. 

First, then, there was a 
funeral, the al, I suppose, 
of the mother of Maclaren, 
attended, I should say, by the 
whole village. But after that 
there was no dispersal of the 
work: it was as 
if it were the Sabbath; they 
hung about the street talk- 
ing. Now one group would 
break up, but it would only 
go to swell another, and none 
went either to his house or to 
the fields. Then shortly before 
lunch another idea occurred 
to me, and I ran down the 
hillside, appearing suddenly 
in the street, to put it to the 
test. Sandie was there, but 
he turned his back square on 
me, as did everybody else, 
and as I approached any 
group talk fell dead. But a 
certain movement seemed to 
be going on: where they stood 
and talked before, they now 
moved and were silent. Soon 
I saw what that meant: 
would remain in the 
with me; every man 
going to his house. 

Che end house of the street 
was clearly the ‘ heavenly 
shop’’ we had been told of 
yesterday. The door was open 
and a small child was looking 
round it as I approached, 
for my plan was to go in, 
order something, and try to 
into conversation. But 
while I was stilla yard or two 
off I saw through the glass of 
the door a man inside come 
quickly up, and pull the child 
roughly away, banging the 
door and locking it. ] 
knocked and rang, but there 
was no response ; only from 
inside came the crying of the 
child. 

The street, which had been 
so busy and populous, was 
now completely empty; it 
might have been the street of 
some long-deserted place, but 
that thin smoke curled here 
and there above the houses. 
It was as silent, too, as the 
grave, but for all that | knew 
it was watching. From every 
house I felt sure | was being 
watched by eyes of mistrust 
and hate, yet no sign of 
living being could | 
There was to me something 
rather about this: to 
know watched by 
invisible eyes is never, I sup- 
quite a _ comfortable 
to know that 
eyes ire ill hostile 
not increase the 
back up the hillside 
the brae, again I peered down. 
was full 

Now a thi made me 
and ince not a soul 


balloon 


funetr 


folk to their 


none 
street 
was 


re 
get 


see. 


eerie 


one 1s 





pose, 
sensation those 
does 
security So I just climbed 
ny thicket above 


street 


sense of 
again, and, from 
Once more the 


uneasy: the taboo had been 
had been near us since 
d, whatever it was, that morning 

kit ordet Then what was the 
ind colloquies ? What 
told 


started 
Sandie gave tl 
was in excellent wo ig 
purport of these meetings 
threatened - The afte 


else 


me 


It was about two o’clock when these 


t once 


meetings finally 
broke up, anda the whole village left the street for 
the hillsides, much as hey were all returning to work 
was that no remained 

out, all in little 


The only odd thing, one 


behind: women and 
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parties of two and three. 
rather, for 
were all going back to their usual employment 


1306. 


Some of these I watched—idly, 
I had formed the hasty conclusion that they 
and saw 


that here a woman and girl were cutting dead bracken 


reasonable 
Group 
same 


That 
glass on 


were 


was 
others. 
doing 


and. heather. 
turned my 
examined: all 
fuel fuel 

Then, vaguely, 
thought flashed 
vividl his time I 


after 
the thing 
with a sense of 
me; again it 
left my 


flashed 


across 


siderabl 


hiding-place with 
ilacrity, and went to find Jim down by the burn 


enough, and | 
group | 
cutting 


impossibility, a 
most 


con- 


The man we closed in on was Maclaren, the head-keeper. 


[ told him exactly what I had seen and what I believed 
it meant, and I fancy that his belief in the possibility 


of folk-lore 
very considerably quickened. 


entering the domain of practical life was 
In any case, it was not a 


quarter of an hour afterwards that the chauffeur and | 
vere going precisely as fast as the Napier was able 


not 
we 


ilong the road to Lairg. We had 
vhat my conjecture was, because 
making the dispositions we were making, there 
that night for alarum-sounding. 


believed 


cause 


told the women 


that, 


was no 
One private 


signal only existed between Jim within the house and me 


outside 
light in the 
returning 
ostensible reason for 
fishing-flies. 


window of my room, 
after dark from Lairg 
going was to get some 


to pl ice a 
should see 


If my conjecture proved to be correct, he was 
which I 


My 
local 
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flowed—there is no other word for the 
ot these that ovel the 
turned over everything in my mind 
whatever that all the brushwood 
had gathered in 
nightfall our walls, and 
certainly not be done till after 
dark: indeed, we both felt sure that it would not 
be done till it was supposed that we were all 
a-bed. It remained to whether the police at 
Lairg with my conjecture and it was to 
ascertain this that I was now flowing there. 

I told my story to the 
chief constable as soon as 
I got there, omitting nothing 
and | think 
nothing. His got 
graver and graver as | 
proceeded. 

‘Yes, Sir, you did right 
to come,’ he said. ‘The 
folk at Achnaleish are the 
dourest and the most savage 
in all Scotland. You ll 
have to give up this hare- 
hunting, though, whatever,’’ 
he added. 

He rang up his telephone. 

at get five men,”” he 
said, ‘‘and I’ll be with you 
in ten minutes, and ready to 
start.”’ 

Our plan of campaign was 
simple. We were to leave 
the car well out of sight of 
Achnaleish, and — supposing 
the signal was in my win- 
dow—steal up from all sides 
to command the house from 
every direction. This should 
be easy through the planta- 
tions, and we should know as 
we lay hid that the brush- 
wood and heather was 77 
situ, and we had but to wait 
for someone to fire it. That 
somebody, whenever he 
showed his light, would be 
instantly covered by a rifle 
and challenged. 

It was about ten when we 
dismounted and stalked our 
way up to the house. The 
light burned in my window, 
but all was quiet. Person- 
ally, I was unarmed, and so, 
when I had planted the men 
in places of concealment 
round the house, my work was 
over. We were fortunate, 
of course, in not running into 
any of the would-be incen- 
diaries, though it is likely 
enough that they heard ot 
even saw us, and but imagined 
that we were of the village. 
Then I returned to Sergeant 
Duncan, the chief constable, 
at the corner of the hedge by 
the garden, and waited. 

hat waiting to me now 
seems longer than all the 
rest of my life: at intervals 
of years it seemed an owl 
would hoot, or a rabbit scuffle 
in the grass. From inside 
the house lights gleamed, but 
as the hours went on these 
were quenched, and at length 
it stood a mere blot against 
the sky. Then suddenly the 
end came. I heard a foot 
grate on the gravel: I saw 
the gleam of a lantern, and 
heard Duncan’s voice. 

‘*Man,’’ he shouted, “if 
move hand or foot I fire. 
rifle-bead is dead on 


As we 
movement 
road to Lairg, l 
| felt no doubt 
and kindling |! 
be piled after 
on fire this 


big cars but 


being was to 
round 


would 


seen 


set 


see 


agreed 


exaggerating 
face 


you 
My 
you.”’ 
Then I blew the whistle : 
others ran up, and in 
than a minute it was 
all over. The man we closed 
in on was Maclaren, the 
head-keeper. 

‘‘They killed my mither 
with that hell-carriage,’’ he 
said; ‘‘as she juist sat on 
the road, puir body, who had 
niver hurt them.”’ 

And that seemed to him 
an excellent reason for at- 
tempting to burn us all to 
death. 

But it took time to get into the house: their prepara- 
tions had been singularly workmanlike, for every 
window and door on the ground floor was wired up. 


the 


less 


Now we had Achnaleish for two months, but we had 
no wish to be burned or otherwise murdered. And next 
morning a solemn conclave was held, we with out 
prisoner, and we secured peace and friendliness on the 
promise of not shooting hares, and releasing though 
Duncan growled at this—our capture. A capital couple 
of months we spent, too, and relations were of the most 
amicable. 

But if anybody wants to test how far what Jim still 
calls cock-and-bull stories can enter into practical life, 
I should suggest to him to go a-shooting hares at 


Achnaleish. 


IHE END. 
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NEARER FLYING: NEW MACHINES TO CONQUER THE AIR. 











THE FIRST FLIGHT OF A MACHINE HEAVIER THAN AIR: SANTOS DUMONT WINNING THE ARCHDEACON PRIZE. 
Tue Onty PuoroGrapn or A Memoraste Event, sHowinc tHe Hricur Arrainen, 
At Bagatelle, on October 23, M. Santos Dumont tried his new aeroplane. It is designed to achieve actual flying, and supports itself by sheer mechanism and not by an inflated envelope. 
The machine consists of a series of planes driven by a screw. The power is a petrol engine. A successful flight was accomplished for a distance of a little over sixty yards at a height of 
about ten feet above the ground. The principle of the machine is that of the kite. the thrust of the screw taking the place of the resistance of the string. 











EIGHT BALLOONS IN ONE: AN EXTRAORDINARY NEW DIRIGIBLE FLYING-MACHINE, THE “VILLE DE PARIS.” 


M. Deutsch, the giver of the great prize for ballooning, is experimenting with an extraordinary new aerostat, the “ Ville de Paris... The machine consists of eight separate balloons arranged in 


the form of a cross. The balloon is driven by a four-cylinder 70-h.p. motor. The screw is of an entirely new design, and is the invention of Colonel Renard. Its vanes are left quite free, 


and arrange themselves at a required angle ac they revolve —{? GRAPH 





AT THE SIGN OF ST. PAUL'S 
RY ANDREW LANG, 
F writing books and collecting scraps of knowledge 
about Dickens there is no end. He would pro- 
bably smile at the scrap-collecting, if he were aware of 
it; the enthusiasm of some of his admirers resembles 
the curiosity of the literary amateur in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby’’ about the true character of the deceased 
husband of the Nurse of Juliet. 


The same minute research is bestowed on other 
famous people. I once received a long letter from a 
perfect stranger in which he laboured learnedly to prove 
that Sir Walter Scott, on a certain occasion, slept ata 
certain inn of Wales, as if it mattered whether he did 
or did not. 


In Mr. Chesterton’s new book about Dickens there 
is none of this antiquarianism. Before I read it, I had 
not guessed that it was possible to write on Dickens 
with so much freshness, and fulness of life. The book 
is effervescent, it Aéfr//e desfri# (what English equiva- 
lent have we for that phrase ?), and the Dickensian is 
as happy init as salmon, long locked in a brackish pond, 
and blessed with a sudden spate of fresh water from 
the hills. 


The earlier chapters are especially delightful. We 
are enabled to realise the character of Dickens as, from 
the first, a boy of the world—a boy kept up too late at 
night to entertain the friends of Mr. Micawber. In the 
novel we hear little or nothing about Mr. Micawber’s 
friends, who must have been odd characters; we have 
only his chance associates in the Marshalsea. 


Determined from infancy to make his way in the 
world, Dickens was a boy of the world, doud/é with an 
elf, as his clerks, Swiveller and Chuckster and the rest, 
are genuine clerks possessed by elves. Dickens was a 
Radical of the period, but a Radical of genius, pos- 
sessed by. Puck. There could not be a more unique 
combination. 


His novels, Mr. Chesterton says, are not so much 
novels as lengths cut from the fabric of Dickens: I 
have not the book at hand to quote the actual phrase, 
but that is the sense of it. He did not improve his 
work, I think, when. he aimed at elaboration of plot 
and artistic finish; like Scott, who tried to be finished 
and elaborate, and failed, Dickens was an _ impro- 
viser. Both are at their best in their minor characters, 
every casual supernumerary is a distinct and separate 
creation, while the heroes usually deserve all the evil 
that Scott said of his Edward Waverley: they are lay 
figures, except Copperfield and Pip, who are Dickens, 
and the immortal Don Quixote of the middle-classes, 
Mr. Pickwick. 

Mr. Chesterton says that they are cads who have 
maintained that Dickens could not draw a gentleman. 
Mr. Pickwick is a gentleman, no less than Don Quixote 
himself, though probably not in the heraldic sense. 
The pedigree of Mr. Pickwick we know not: he 
appears like the mysterious Melchizedek, King of 
Salem, without a genealogy. There are three or four 
gentlemen of the armigerous sort in Dickens. He 
knew plenty of them, too, but his strength lay in 
drawing another kind of characters. 


In the new Letters of Lord Lytton (‘‘ Owen Mere- 
dith’’) one expected to find his letters to Dickens, but 
they do not seem to be given. They must have been 
interesting, for Lord Lytton, as a young man, wrote 
for Dickens in Add the Year Round. Just before 
Dickens began ‘‘ Edwin Drood,’’ I think in 1869, 
Lytton had contributed to Ad/ the Year Round a story 
which also turned on the mysterious disappearance of 
a man called, I think, John Temple, who really was 
murdered. The tale, like many tales, must have been 
based on an anecdote heard in conversation, for 
Dickens was told that another variant of the romance 
had already been published, he believed in Chaméers’s 
Fourna/, and he rapidly wound up the story. 


This kind of thing is always happening. First, 
there is, perhaps, a real fact, which circulates as an 
anecdote. Somebody makes a magazine story out of 
it, and other people, who have never heard of the 
magazine story, use the ‘same anecdotic materials, and 
then arises the cry of plagiarism. I remember writing 
a tale for an American magazine, and hearing from the 
editor that it had been published twice already in the 
States. Vague, far-away echoes of screams of plagi- 
arism against ‘‘Owen Meredith’? haunt my recollec- 
tion, out of the distant days when Mr. Robert Buchanan 
and his unfriends had such lively encounters. Writers 
appear to be less addicted to the manners of Donny- 
brook Fair than they were in the ‘seventies. The 
courts of law and a British jury were invited to estimate 
the relative purity of two poets of the affections, who 
accused each other of being too warm in their amatory 
songs. We have no such diversions now; there is no 
such keen interest in lyrical morality. 


On the other hand, an astrologer’s advertisement says 
that ‘‘ The number of people seriously interested in 
astrology is now very great, and grows greater every 
day.’’ ‘There is a sane spot in everybody's brain,’’ and 
I cannot easily conceive the existence of a brain which 
has not a sane spot where astrology is concerned. 


The stars have names — ancient names—given for 
obvious reasons. The planet Mars, being red, was 
named after the red God of War; Venus, being beau- 
tiful, was named after the Goddess of Love, and pre- 
historic idiots conceived that they knew the nature 
and influence of the stars because they knew their 
names. Born under Mars, you are martial: born 
under Venus, you are amatory, and so on. But in 
ancient Mexico, the stars had quite other names 
Rabbit, Humming Bird, and the rest. So, where 
Mars was called Rabbit, a person born under Rabbit 
(who is Mars) was not destined to be martial, but 
to be of a timid and fugitive disposition. 


THE 
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CHESS. 


To Corresponnents.—Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C 


A G Braptxy.—While we are not pedantic in the matter of duals, we 
think your problem contains too many. For instance, if Black replies 
with 1. Kt to R pth ich), 2.Q takes Kt, K to B 4th; then 3. P or B 
mates Again, if t. R takes R, 2. Kt to B 4th (ch), K moves, and 
3. Q or R mates. These spoil an otherwise good problem. 

Everns Hevry.—“* Chess Endings,” by E Freeborough. 
Brown, ts, Elmwood Lane, Leeds 

F Myercoven.—We regret we cannot take the responsibility of making the 
alterations you suggest. Please send us a fully corrected diagram. 

Correct Sorvrtions or Proatems No. 3247 and 32:8 received from Fred 
Long (Santiago, Chile’; of No 3258 from A G Bagot (Dublin), I 
Corfu), Eugene Henry Lewisham), | P Wilde | Macclesfield), Thomas 
Charlton (Clapham Park), and Frank William Atchinson (Crowthorne ; 
of No. 32590 from H W Bick (Camberwell), Frank William Atchinson 
Crowthorne, Percy Rowlands (Newton Abbot), Eugene Henry 
Lewisham: L. M (Corfu), A G Bagot (Dublin), C A Rowley 
Carl Prencke (Hamburg), Thomas Chariton (Clapham Park), 
Hamilton. Gell (Exete J Buerdsell Litherland W C D Smith 
Northampton), and Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth). 

Correct Sotvrions or Prosatem No, 3260 received from J A S Hanbury 
Birmingham), Richard Murphy ( Wexford), Charles Burnett, H Griffiths 
Brighton), Shadforth. J] D Tucker (Ilkley, R Worters (Canterbury 
i J Winter- Wood, J Hopkinson | Derby), W M Eglington ( Birmingham), 
Joseph Willcock (Shrewsbury), F Waller (Luton), T Roberts, G Stilling- 
eet Johnson (Cobham), Stettin, Sorrento, S J England (South Woodford |, 
and F Henderson Lee Ss. 


Apply to T M 


-By Roww H. Leaoe. 
BLACK 
K takes Kt, or any move 


So.vii0n oF Prosrem No, 3259 
WHITE 
1. Kt to B 6th 
2. Q or Kt Mates accordingly. 
Paut Tayior. 


PKOBRLEM No. 3262. By J. 


BLACK. 
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YY 
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Y 
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Z 
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WHITE 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 

Game played between Messrs. Woinrecut and Winter in the 
Championship Tournament of the Western Chess Association. 
(Stervlian Defence. 

BLACK | WHITE 

Mr. Winter). | (Mr. Wolbrecht). 

P to Q B 4th 18. Kt to Q 6th 
Pto K Kt 5rd 19. R to K end 
B to Kt and | 29. Q to B 5rd 
3 Kt to K B 4rd | White's judgment and tactical skill at 
5. Pto K sth Kt to Kt sth | this point deserve warm praise With an 
inferior force, he is keeping a powertul 
The Sicilian Defence, correctly played, | enemy in difficulties, and in a position fill 
may be safe enough, but it has pitfalls for | of danger he meets every emergency If 
the unwary, into one of which Black here | now Q takes Kt, a1. Q takes B, Y to K and, 

steps here is no material loss, but his | R takes B and wins 


development ts greatly retarded } 20 K R to $8 


BLACK 
(Mr. Winter). 
O to K and 
Pto K Kt 4th 


WHITE 
Mr. Wolbrecht). 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to Q B 3rd 
;. Kt to K B 3rd 
4. Bto B 4th 


6. B takes P (ch K takes B B takes QO P 

7. Ktto Ktsth(ch) K to K sq R takes Kt 

8. O takes Kt B takes P Kt to B and 

». Castles P to O 4th 2 to © and 
10. Q to B 3rd B to B 3rd P to Kt sth 
tr Pto QO 4th P to K 3rd . Kt takes R 
12. Kt takes K P 7. PtoQ B jrd B to Kt end 

, A fatal mistake. Had the Bishop been 
We doubt whether White's command of | 3 P 
the board fully justifies this sacrifice. Black's | Played to Bishop's ged. it is difficult to see 
forces are well posted, and his defence is | gjacy’s material su seriorit y must then win, 
practically unimpaired. —— : —_ P ¥ - 
28. O takes Kt P Kt to B sq 

£2. . B takes Kt 29. O to Kt sth Kt to Kt 3rd 
13. R to K sq K to B and 30. B takes B K takes B 
14. B to Kt sth R to K sq 31. P to R sth 
15. Kt to Kt sth Kt to R rd The game is now comfortably scored by 
16. QO to B 4th K to Kt and | White. It has been sturdily defended and 
17. Bto R 6th (ch) K to Kt sq ' cleverly won. 





Another game from the same Tournament played between Messrs. 
JupeMAN and STacy. 
Ruy Lopez. 
wHire (Mr. U.) = prack (Mr. S. wuire (Mr. U.) 
1. Pto K 4th P to K 4th 15. Kt takes B 
2.KttoK B3rd Kt to QO B 3rd 16. Q takes P 
P to 17. P to Q 4th 
A fine reply, at once defending the Queen 
from B to Kt sth and opening up a powerful 
B to K and attack 
Castles 7. 
P to R 3rd 18. Kt to B 3rd 
Kt to R and 19. Castles Q R 
20. P to K sth 
at. P takes P 
22. Kt to Kt 5th 
Finishing the game with a few smart 
strokes. 
Kt to Kt 4th 22. B takes P 
. B takes Kt B takes B 23. B takes Kt P takes B 
. Pto K R 4th B to B sth 24. QO to R 7thich) K to Bsq 
Kt to K and by B 3rd 25. Q to R &th(ch) B to Kt sq 
- K Kt to Kt sq >to K R 4th 26. P to K 6th Resigns 
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Kt to Kt 3rd 
R to K sq 

B to K 4rd 
P takes P 

Q to K and 


7. Q Kt to Q and 
8. Kt to B sq 
9. Kt to Kt 3rd 


A departure—to Black's disadvantage— 
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between Paris and Vienna. That 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

‘*THE DISMAL SCIENCE.”’ 
\ JHEN Thomas Carlyle designated political economy 
as a “‘ dismal science,’’ and singled it out in this 
way for the criticism that it was too deadly dull for the 
contemplation of ordinary folks, the Sage of Chelsea 
overstepped the bounds which set limits to the intellect 
of even great men. A man may be a high authority 
on philosophy, and know nothing of the constitution of 
an engine; and one may be an eminent classical 
scholar, and yet be unable to describe the circulation of 
the blood in his own frame. Sir William Crookes and 
Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace are eminent men, the one in 
physics and the other in biology, but they can be puzzled 
to the full by simple conjuring tricks, and would be as 

children in the hands of Mr. Maskelyne. 


‘*Each to his measure,’’ and Carlyle’s sneer at 
political economics is on a par with his summing-up 
of the doctrine of Evolution as the science of frogs’ 
spawn, forgetting — or rather, not knowing — that 
the man who can read aright the problems pre- 
sented by the development of a froy’s egg will have 
acquired more than a glimpse of the whole plan of life’s 
development. Sneers coming from culture of one kind 
and lavished on culture of another kind are like 
curses—they come home to roost. In the matter of 
economic science, I have often thought those who 
attempt to belittle its objects and aims thereby show a 
lamentable want of appreciation of what all educated 
men recognise as an attempt to cultivate a very im- 
portant field of human knowledge. Surely the relation- 
ships of employer and employed, of capital and labour, 
the adjustment between supply and demand, the organ- 
isation of labour, the provision for old age, our earning 
and our spending capacities, our import and export 
business, and many other phases of the life commercial, 
which, after all, represents the essential vitality of the 
national frame, constitute subjects that stand forth in 
bold relief as worthy of much deeper and more universal 
study than has been accorded to them in the past. 


[he average individual who has given the matter a 
thought may well express his surprise that so much time 
is wasted in the discussion, in and out of Parliament, 
over matters which, were they not made the shuttlecocks 
of Party feeling, would be often regarded as non-con- 
tentious topics, and would for the most part settle them- 
selves. The opinions expressed in such orations are 
usually one-sided ; they are not needed to fix the faith 
of allies, and they assuredly do little to bring in con- 
verts from the other side. The man in the street, as a 
rule, has made his choice of a side, and sticks to it, 
and if he does listen to opposing arguments, it is 
largely to obtain a supply of ninepins which he can 
easily bowl down. The foot-tons of ‘‘ energy ’’ wasted 
in the expression of political platitudes is appalling. 

Suppose that our legislators should acquire a sound 
knowledge of political economy, their orations would 
then have the merit of being at least educational in 
character. What is more to the point, they would more 
readily grasp the fact that all their legislative efforts are 
directed in reality to the adjustment of the economics 
of the nation. All politics, typically regarded, imply 
economic considerations, and in the existent battle 
between Liberalism and Socialism we find a very clear 
evidence of this fact. If a man declares for individual- 
ism, and his neighbour for Socialism, each tacitly draws 
his arguments from the field of economics. Uncon- 
sciously, many of our political guides are floundering 
about, trying to formulate ideas regarding the adjust- 
ments of national affairs, when a preparatory course of 
instruction in economics would have thrown a clear 
light on the road on which they are travelling. 

The teachings of the ‘‘ dismal science’’ are of equal 
import to the workman. I do not hesitate to say that 
if as a nation our training in economics had been suffi- 
ciently carried out, we should not have to face the dis- 
astrous conflicts between labour and capital that form 
only too familiar events in our history. Even a very 
limited intelligence would grasp the teaching that every 
man’s labour has a maximum and a zero value, and that 
its true value at any given time is regulated by a series 
of circumstances which may be formulated as fairly 
established laws by which commercial enterprise is 
dominated and controlled. Like other laws of nature, 
so to speak, when broken, these economic enactments 
bring in their revenges, and we pay the penalty of 
want of consideration for powers that are stronger than 
ourselves by the misery, poverty, and starvation ensu- 
ing in every trade dispute. The workman is apt to- 
day, taught by false teachers, to regard the capitalist 
as his born enemy, an enemy nevertheless who feeds 
him and his, and clothes and houses him—unless, 
indeed, the labourer is of those who think he should 
receive pay fur doing nothing, or that all labour repre- 
sents a huge cosmical mistake. 


If the masses were impressed with the idea that 
there is a science of labour, such as shows forth 
impartially the rights and wrongs of both employer and 
employed, we may rest assured they would eagerly 
welcome the opportunity of acquiring the knowledge 
that is alone capable of regulating the business of 
their lives. Even if the Clyde shipbuilders’ strike ter- 
minates in twelve weeks, and the worker who earned, 
say, £4 per week returns to the yard with an advance 
of 2s. per week, it will take him 408 weeks to recoup 
the money loss he has sustained. ‘The lesser wage would 
take proportionately long to receive due adjustment, but 
seeing every principle of economics is virtually set at 
nought in many such disputes, one wonders how it is that 
the labouring classes do not apply the principles which 
have made their co-operative stores so successful to the 
conduct of their trades. Again, I say, education in 
political economy is our only hope of developing sweet 
reasonableness all round; and yet we waste time and 
wealth, in and out of Parliament, and in and out of 
season, in arguing over women’s suffrage, or in passing 
Bills, mostly useless, for the control of the contumacious 
clergy. ANDREW WILSON. 
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WHY NOT INCENSE PARTIES INSTEAD OF BRIDGE? 


DRAWN BY R. CATON WOODVILLE. 




















JAPANESE LADIES GUESSING PERFUMES. 


Incense parties were a common amusement in old Japan. Each of the guests had a little furnace, a small wooden box, packed with sand. On the top of this was a small charcoal fire. Each 
woman in turn burned some incense, and the others had to guess what it was. Between every burning the windows were thrown open, and the room was cleared for the next experiment, 
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A BOOKSHELF SURVEY. 


" Youn of the West’ (Nash) is a book of short 

stories reprinted from the magazines, although 
nothing is said about it on the title-page. We laid it 
down with the feeling aroused in us before by Mr. Charles 
Marriott s work: the impression that his clever brains 
have had more to say in planning the ill fortunes of 
the characters than his heart in seeking to soften them 
Frankly, we have found these ironical studies of human 
discomforts and difficulties uncongenial reading, and in 
several places depressing to the verge of cruelty. A 
happy exception is ‘‘ The Nineteen Merry Maidens ”’; and 
even here Mr. Marriott fills in little Joyce’s anxiety as to 
the efficacy of her prayers for the reincarnation of the 
grey stone sisterhood more fully than her belief in 
Mr. Prowse’s tale of their midnight release. The story, 
however, is told with superb art—indeed, they all are ; 
which accentuates the author’s god-like indifference to 
the fate of his puppets. His attitude towards Rosanna, 
by the way, is actively malignant, and the worst of it 
is that she has all the appearance of sentient flesh 
and blood. She was a slattern, temporarily redeemed 
from squalor and gossip and the beer-jug by the 
possession of a hyacinth bulb, to whose blossoming she 
looked forward with intense and pitiful desire. The 
time came—her instant of ecstasy—and was ended 
almost before it had begun by her surly young husband’s 
jealous destruction of the unfolding blossom. 


Castigators of the Smart Set, at any rate in fiction, 
do not usually fail in particulars, but Mr. John A. 
Steuart seems most unwilling to give its wickedness 
names. Here in his new story, ‘‘The Wages of 
Pleasure ’’ (Hodder and Stoughton), there is a I,ady 
Archer-Deane who is sent to Penal Servitude, 
while her husband, Sir Reginald, escapes the 


lrheophanis, the last Emperor of the East. The long 
arm of coincidence made them the fellow-prisoners of 
the Princess Eirene, rival claimant to the visionary 
throne of the Roman Empire, whereby hangs the ulti- 
mate love interest of the novel. A Grecian professor, 
to whom political intrigue was as the breath of his 
nostrils, invaded Maurice's Cornish manor-house, and 
proved his Imperial descent to him, and trom this 
disclosure to the excitement of intrigue and> counter- 
intrigue in the Balkans is, of course, a short and easy 
step. The diverse nationalities at issue in South- 
Eastern Europe are drawn with carefully distinctive 
characterisation. We have found ** The Heir’’ full of 
incident and interest. 


‘** The Lady Evelyn ’’ (Hodder and Stoughton) begins 
with the histrionic success of the Earl's daughter, who 
comes incognito to town and demands the star part at 
the Carlton Theatre with the words—‘' I’ve read about 
Constant King’s play—I know Derbyshire ; I have loved 
the tradition of that story all my life. Money is nothing 
to me. Let me play the part Miss Fay Warner has 
given up. Let me play it at rehearsal, and then say 
whether you wish me to go on’’—and gets it. The Earl 
bears the title of the Earl of Melbourne, and the play 
is called ‘‘ Haddon Hall,’”’ which strike us as curious 
examples of the poverty of a literary imagination. ‘The 
hero is a rising young architect who is so deficient 
in common-sense that he allows himself to be slung 
from a dizzy height by ‘' frail ropes,’’ one of which 
is dislodged from the stonework upon which it rests 
by the unconscious action of the Earl’s daughter’s 
arm—an accident after which we may well ejaculate, 
**More power to her elbow!’’ The architect is very 
properly punished for his stupidity by being permitted 
to marry this noble but careless lady. Mr. Max Pem- 
berton is a popular author, and his experience must 
enable him to gauge the taste of his readers to a nicety. 


PARISH LIFE IN MEDIA VAL 
ENGLAND. 


BBOT GASQUET, it will be generally acknow- 
4 ledged, is just the man to tell us about “ Parish 
Life in Medizwval England’? (Methuen). The Church 
of Rome undoubtedly preserves the memory of many 
traditions, thereby cultivates a 
interpretation, to which, it must 
be owned, serious violence was done by Puritanism 
and the Reformation. To admit this, of 
is something very different from admitting that it is 
possible to reverse the and throw the world 
back into the Middle Ages. But pictures drawn 
from the past allure us in Scott’s novels, and a feeling 


lost or faded and 


power of historical 
course, 


past 


is certainly growing up among us now that, busy as 
our generation is with a multitude of 
cerns, it is well, when we find leisure, at 
to bestow some thought on the methods and ideas of 


pressing con- 
can times 
bygone ages. 

Parish life was certainly more interesting in past 
ages than it is to-day. What associations have we now 
with the parish? None, unhappily, but the most prosaic 
and disagreeable. We most of us move about through 
a good many parishes in the course of the day, without 
knowing much about them, and though each of us is 
domiciled somewhere, there is nothing lovely about the 
rates or the workhouse. But parish life once was a 
reality, and a very living one. The church was its 
which the parishioners themselves loved to 

**Even the poorest and most secluded 

village sanctuary was in the early times 
overflowing with wealth and objects of beauty, 
which loving hands had gathered to adorn 


centre, 
beautify. 








same fate only by committing suicide; yet for 
the life of us we cannot make out exactly the 
evil thing the Archer-Deanes have done. As | 
for the exposure and even imprisonment which, 
as a consequence of the Archer-Deane trial, 
threaten the Starths, Bragwells, Rudges, and 
other impossible people and Eupatrids, we 
confess it beyond our wit to imagine what 
probable, possible shadow of criminality can 
have rested upon them. ‘The author has for- 
gotten toexplain. He has, it is true, a great 
deal to say about Bridge, but we do not 
recognise the game in his descriptions ; that 
of Mr. Ashcroft Berkeley's play on page 52, 
for example, suggests Monte Carlo, not a 
rubber (however high the stakes) in which one 
has a partner to consider and involve. In any 
case, though to play bridge all for one’s own 
hand is a rank enough offence, it doesn’t land 
one in the Old Bailey. But this is the smallest 
of our grievances with Mr. Steuart. We should 
not mind the shakiness of his case against 
Lady Archer-Deane, or the vagueness of the 
danger by which he would overwhelm her 
associates, if only the trial came off. But it 
doesn’t— or, at any rate, as far as we are 
concerned, it is heard with closed doors, and 
no reporter, not even Mr. Steuart himself, 
is present. Thus, when we are two-thirds 
through the novel we discover that the 
sensation which alone has beguiled us so far 
is, after all, to be denied us, and to persevere 
to the end (to borrow a phrase Mrs. Starth 
might have used) ‘‘ takes some doing.’’ We 
are unable to congratulate Mr. Steuart on 
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God’s house, and to make it, as far as 
their means would allow, the brightest spot 
in their little world.’’ Of the richness of 
small out-of-the-way churches there is positive 
evidence extant ; and the benefactions were 
sometimes not a little curious, such as that 
of an alderman of Hull who left ten pounds 
to make angels descend on the high altar 
and ascend to the roof of the church at 
the elevation of the Host. They descended, 
as Abbot Gasquet explains, until the end of 
the singing of the Ne mos inducas in 
fentationem of the Paternoster, after which 
they ascended. 

Church-going was not a mere Sunday 
observance in those days. There was a 
daily mass attended by everybody, even by 
the Squire before he went out hunting, at 
daybreak. Squires, by the way, as Abbot 
Gasquet tells us, were not exalted over 
parsons and people before the Reformation— 
they could not affront a_ spiritual power 
before which all were equal. Yet a beginning 
of the pew system had already been made 
in their behalf, and the letting of pews had 
become a custom by the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. At an earlier date we 
find the floors of churches strewed with 
rushes—not too frequently renewed during 
the year—and it seems rat-traps were 
wanted in St. Michael’s, Cornhill, for the 
vermin which ran about. So the good old 
times were not altogether lovely even inside 
the sanctuary. But many old observances, 
connected mainly with Church festivals and 








his latest piece of work. 


We have never been of the number of 
Mr. Justus Miles Forman’s out - and - out 
admirers. Readily recognising the cleverness 
of the Carteret stories, we still suspected 
their author of having rather an easy con- 
science in his art. For the sake of gaining a cheap 
popularity, he would, we felt, sacrifice a great many 
things, including some self-respect. His new book, 
‘*Buchanan’s Wife’’ (Ward, Lock), holds the proof 
that we were right. There is an early page in it which 
might have been lifted straight from a certain Print 
notorious for its decadent blush. However admirable 
it might have been there, it is quite unfitted for its 
incidental appearance in this novel, into which it 
has been introduced, we are bound to imagine, for a 
quite unworthy purpose. The novel itself is good in no 
single respect. The nature of the man Buchanan does 
have interesting possibilities, but the novelist quickly 
discards any intention of character-drawing. He stakes 
all upon Sensation, and his sensation here is really very 
feeble stuff. That Buchanan should turn up alive cannot 
be any surprise to the most dense reader. The reappear- 
ance, when it does occur, is singularly ineffective ; in 
fact, *‘ Buchanan’s Wife ’’ is a novel with a poor theme, 
poorly worked out. It is illustrated, we might add, by 
a dexterous artist who so perfectly puts in the crease of 
the trouser-leg, that no amount of usage (though the 
wearer be a hobo) seems ever to take it out. That 
crease is symbolic of the tale. Further than that, the 
pictures, as a matter of fact, throw no light on the 
story, but really it does not matter. 


A weakness for brigands has prejudiced us in favour 
of ‘‘The Heir’’ (Blackwood), where the abduction of 
some young people by a Balkan band is treated with 
great perfection of detail. Sydney Grier has done for 
the Teffanys in misfortune what Conan Doyle did for 
the passengers of the Xorosko, and with the same 
quiet, matter-of-fact narration of a good story. The 
superfine edge to their adventures is furnished by 
the circumstance that Maurice and Zoe Teffany 
were less English than their breeding—they were, in 
fact, no other than the lineal descendants of John 


ST. MARTIN'S MASS, SHOWING DISPOSITION OF ALTAR FURNITURE, 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


From “ Parish Life in Medieval England,” by Permission of Messrs. Methuen 


We have no reason to suspect that they do not 
appreciate this kind of thing; on the contrary, we 
believe that they enjoy it. ‘‘ The Lady Evelyn’’ will 
probably achieve success. 


It is too soon for a ‘‘ Life of the Empress Eugénie,”’ 
such as Miss T. Stoddart (Hodder and Stoughton) has 
given us, bound in imperial purple and illustrated by 
Winterhalter portraits. Autobiography is allowed these 
early appearances, but biography would do well to return 
to its old custom, and wait. Some American humourist 
has given us a scene in the New England boarding- 
house where the hostess and her daughter engage in 
an animated dispute as to whether a guest, there present, 
does or does not like beans. In like manner did the 
Browning Society strive and tussle over Browning mean- 
ings, the poet standing by. And also in like manner 
does any writer of the life of this living lady enter upon 
the question of her share in the provocation of the 
Franco-German War, and relate the doubtful anec- 
dotes of the fétes at Compiégne, of the balls at the 
Tuileries, of the marriage negotiations, of the showy 
reign of nearly twenty noisy years. These odds-and- 
ends of history, or mere story, will not be more authentic 
when she who knows the truth of them will be no longer 
amongst the living, but then the fact of her living know- 
ledge will no longer add a touch of grotesqueness to 
their futility, nor will there be a now inevitable intrusive- 
ness in their publication. Miss Stoddart has done her 
gathering industriously and with a fair completeness that 
loses nothing by her right-minded ignoring of all such 
‘histories ’’ as those of the traitorous chief of police 
who, playing Court-newsman, has left a record of twenty 
years of intrigue and secret murder. The present ‘‘ Life”’ 
is not ill-written and not ill-natured. The one photo- 
graph of the Empress (which might have been accom- 
panied by others even more beautiful) is worth all the 
foolish and insipid paintings reproduced. 


special periods of the year, linked together 
the religious and the secular life of the parish. 
There were the curious performances of the 
‘*boy bishop,’’ the ‘‘ Maundy,”’ the Easter 
‘* Sepulchre,’ ‘‘ Church ales,’’ ‘‘ Plough 
Monday,’’ and Hocktide. ‘There was also a 
‘*church house’’ for parish meetings and for dancing ; 
and there were dramatic spectacles— miracle or mys- 
tery plays—recommended ‘for devotion and honest 
mirth.’’ Lastly, there were guilds and fraternities 
devoted to some patron saint which met in the church 
house and transacted business sometimes not unlike 
that of modern trade unions. 

So that in fact there was not the same broad line of 
division which exists among us now between things 
spiritual and temporal. Church-life entered into the 
very amusements of the people; and the village plays 
or mysteries, in their less solemn passages, afforded 
abundant opportunities for hilarity. So, indeed, Mr. 
Wylie tells us in his. History of Henry IV., and we 
imagine Abbot Gasquet will not disagree with him 
on this point. Indeed, there have been discovered 
frescoes inside some of our old churches which 
would rather shock the modern sense of reverence. 
But these cases only show the excess of a tendency 
from which there has been since, especially at one 
time, even too strong a reaction. What mainly 
comes out of a study of medizval life is that what 
was best in it all, whether devotion or business or 
pleasure, was inspired by a spirit of religion and of 
loyal allegiance to one great religious society—the 
undivided Church — which laid down the principles 
of a truly healthy life, however hard might be its 
struggles with earthly powers, and however erroneous, 
perhaps, in some things might be its own worldly 
policy, or even (as most of us think) some of its high 
scholastic doctrines. 

Let us add that besides 
very ably handled, the reader will find inthis book 
numerous artistic illustrations of excellent quality, 
which will help to bring back the past by examples of 
what it still has left to us. The book, in fact, is 
attractive in every way, and we warmly commend it 
to the attention of our readers. 


a captivating subject 
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“THE VIRGIN GODDESS” 
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THE MIRMILLO. 2. THE MIRMILLO ENGAGING THE RETIARIUS 3. RIGHT-HAND STROKE BY THE MIRMILLO, GIVING HIM 


THE MIRMILLO ENVELOPED IN THE NET AND MENACED BY THE RETIARIUS'S DAGGER. 


A CHANCE TO DRAW AWAY THE N 
7. THE RETIARIUS GIVES 


9. THE TRIDENT COUNTERED BY THE MIRMILLO'S VISOR. 10. THE RETIARIU3 PREPARES FOR A 


MODERN ATHLETES AS ROMAN GLADIATORS: THE RE 


In the Roman amphitheatre, besides the ordinary combats, a very popular but bloody sport was that between the net-thrower and an armed adversary. 
performance was a cruel parody of the fisherman's craft. The retiarius was protected only from the left 


Their 
shoulder to the wrist; he carried a fishing-net and a 


trident. His adversary, called the mirmillo, was armed as an ordinary gladiator, often with a fish as his crest. The retiarius strove to 


envelop the mirmillo 
missed his cast, he had flee for his life till he could 
gather up his net again. Juvenal, speaking of the degeneracy of the patricians, describes a Gracchus posing in the arena as a retiarius. “What wonder.” he 


in the net so that he could stab him easily. He had to depend on his agility: for if he 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
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NET. 4. THE RETIARIUS COUNTERING THE MIRMILLO WITH THE TRIDENT AGAINST HIS ADVERSARY'S FOOT. 5. THE RETIARIUS 


ES THE COUP-DE-GRACE 8. THE MIRMILLO TURNS ASIDE THE NET WITH HIS SHIELD AND STRIKES AT HIS ADVERSARY'S BODY. 


A THROW WITH HIS LEFT HAND. 11. THE NET FLUNG ROUND THE MIRMILLO'S NECK: THE TRIDENT PARRIED BY THE SWORD. 


RETIARIUS AND THE MIRMILLO REVIVED IN FRANCE. 


we have an aristocracy of buffoons! What deeper shame is there than the gladiatorial school! You may see a Gracchus 
fighting, but not in the panoply of the mirmillo. No shield for him, no upward curving blade; he hates such weapons, hates and loathes them. No visor veils his 
face: watch how he swings his trident. When he has cast his net in vain, he throws a bare-faced glance at the spectators and scuttles down the arena 
recognised by everybody. We know ‘that tunic, as it flies all golden from his throat, and his floating chin-strap. As for his pursuer, he has endured 
since he is set to fight a Gracchus.” The revival here illustrated was given in the old Roman amphitheatre in Paris. 


says, “that under a fiddling prince 


a shame worse than any wound, 


S BY BRANGSER. 
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ARCHERY IN THE DEEP: SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS SHOOTING FISH. 


In the South Seas and in various groups of islands in the Indian Ocean the aboriginals shoot fish with the bow and arrow. The art is extremely difficult, as in taking aim at an 
obj-ct under water the archer has to aliow for refraction. If he were to aim directly at the fish as he sees it, he would, of course, miss. Long practice has, however, made the natives 
very expert in this sport. 









































A MUNICIPAL PALACE: THE NEW CITY HALL AT CARDIFF, OPENED BY THE MARQUESS OF BUTE, OCTOBER 29. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY SARGENT 
immense red dragon. The corridors are mag- 


SOME FACTS AND DIMENSIONS: nificently decorated with mosaic and marble. 
City Hall, 9343 yards (superficial). Portland Stone used, 157,000 tons. The decoration of the Council Chamber is 





The Hall has been erected in Cathay’s Park. 
which- was purchased for £158,500 The 


Hall and the Law Courts will cost at least ; , ' Numt yw weg 
Law Courts, 6840 yards (‘superticial). umber o ricks, ,000,000, . R 
‘ “he . . . : severely plain, but very handsome. The scheme 
£300,000 The Council Chamber is sur- Concrete Foundations, 16,317 cubic yards. Panes of Glass, 81,116. J ; , 

is worked out in oak with white inlay. 





mounted by a dome, above which is an -_ 








hm 
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H.M.S. “ TRIUMPH” FIRING: THE “EXMOUTH” 


a INTERESTING AND nieitaanpiig NAVAL OPERATIONS. 
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A TREMENDOUS BROADSIDE: H.M.S. “CORNWALLIS” AT BATTLE PRACTICE. 


There has been keen competition among the Fleets recently in the annual battle practice. Our Illustrations show some of the ships of the Channel Fleet carrying out their battle practice off 

Portland. The “Cornwallis” is a ship of the “ Russell’ class, and a sister of the ill-fated ‘Montagu.’ while the “Triumph” is one of the two battle-ships built for the Chilian Navy 

which were purchased by the Admiralty some two or thr.e years ago. In one of the pictures the “Exmouth,” Admiral Wilson's flag-ship, is seen. This ship obtained the magnificent 
number of sixty hits. 
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RAISED BY A FLOATING DOCK: THE INGENIOUS SALVING OF THE ILL-FATED FRENCH SUBMARINE “LUTIN.” 


The “ Lutin.” which sank off Bizerta during submarine exercise, has been raised, and the bodies of the crew have been removed. 


The dock was lowered below the water-line, and the submarine was attached to it by a heavy chain, 


sank. 
thus suspended below the surface, was towed to Bizerta. The escorting vessels are the “ Cyclope,” the “ Dromadaire,” and the “ Urne.” 


A floating dock was towed to the place where the “ Lutin™ 


The dock was then raised by emptying her water-tanks, and the submarine, 
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The Healing Value of ELLIMAN’S is too firmly established to need pressing | 


ELLIMAN'S Universal Embrocation on account of its curative properties can be relied upon as b the best remedy for Rheumatism, L. -—y Sprains, Bruises, Sore Throat from Cold, Neuralgia from c« iid, Cold at the Chest, Chronic B 
Backache, Cramp, Wounds, Stiffness, Soreness of the Limbs after Cy ling, Football, Rowing, Golf, &ce. 84)d., 1/1), 2.9, and 4- See th lima R.B.P. book, HUMAN E're atment, 256 pages, Illustra’ d cloth —— 


THE SUFFERING OF ANIMA LS may be alleviated, and in many cases a complete cure effected, by fol owing th Kational Treatment given in the } man E.F.A. Boo 
Ilustr: rated ‘ na board covers. 
THE ELLIMAN FIRST-41ID BOOK. Animals Treatment, sth Edition, « omp sleting 0 yies. commands the COMME oo PION of PRACTICAL HORSEMEN and OWNER — ALS ge y throughout the 
virtue of the Rational Treatment it affords in cases of Accidents to, and Ailments of HORSE. Ss, CATTLE, DOGS, and BIRI See the ERE. A. tiook, AIN IM ALS ji! reatment. 193 pages “ll stra od cloth board covers 


ry ~ » One Shilling post free to all parts of the world ( foresen stamps accepted ), or upon terms to be found upon labels specially affixed to the outside of the back of the wr appers of bottles of SLLIMAN’ S ROYAL E 
Each Book Animals), and ELLIMAN'S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION (Human Use). Address: Elliman, Sons & Co., Slough, England, peceeniies 
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fir MAN WHO USES LbAvS THE WAY. CUTTING ‘EM Down BY A BELIEVER IN ELLIMAN'S. 





























LEADER WANTS SOME OF THAT ELLIMAN’S. 
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VETRRAN: “IT HAS BEEN USED IN MY STABLES FOR YEARS, AND GOOD” IT Is ib . ~ 
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SERGEANT “ELLIMAN’S I WILL HAVE OR I WILL TIAVE NONE 


COMI TU GRIEF FOR WANT ELLIMAN’'S 
post free, 8d. per packet, in the United Kingdom only.—Address: ELLIMAN, SONS @ Co., Siovcn, Enctanp. 


ELLIMAN POSTCARDS IN COLOURS: The above eight, and fou other subjects, twelve in all, 
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ART NOTES. 


HE Royal Society of British Artists has in the past 
provoked the most patient critic to invective, and 

Mr. Alfred East, its 
new President, must 
cope with — traditions 
that have little to com- 
mend them. Whistler's 
explosive reign had no 
permanent effect upon 
a society fated to do 
poorly. Mr.  East’s 
mannerly measures of 
reform will probably be 
more successful. This 
year a more rigorous 
judgment on the part of 
the Selection Committee 
has given the walls an 
inviting aspect that has 
been long absent; how- 
ever, we find but littl 
talent that is new, ar 
that which is familiai 
brings no fresh fruits to 
Suffolk Street. 


The new President's 
two landscapes, ‘**‘ Dawn 
and Dayliglit’’ and 
‘* Evening on the Cots- 
wolds,’’ are as beautiful 
as anything he has ex- 
hibited. And if Mr. 
East’s work has lost the 
charm of novelty, let us 
blame our own incon- 
stancy rather than his 
work, It is the same 
as that which certainly 
used to be more wel- 
come while it was less 
familiar. Fie on the 
quality of our admira- 
tions! We are consis- 
tent at least in the 
matter of Mr. East’s 
prede cessor, of “whose 
works there is a memo- 
rial exhibition in one of 
the ‘‘ British Artists’ ”’ 
rooms. Sir Wyke Bay- 
liss’s cathedral interiors in oils and water-coleurs never did 
more than make us regret that such inspiring themes should 
be dealt with in so dull a spirit. Mr. Foottet’s ‘‘ The 
Accused "’ is in some waysthe most interesting canvas of 
the exhibition; Mr. ]. D. Fergusson has been industriously 
mentioned in these columns, for his work always impresses 
by its cleverness, and as consistently scolded for the lack 


GIANT WATER-LILIES FLOWERING IN 


It is very seldom that the Victoria Regia blooms in the open air in Europe, but the piant has 


Count Lanza de Mazzarini near Palermo. No artificial heat was used. We are obliged to Count Lanza de Mazzarini for the photograph. 


of care in his methods; a Herkomer portrait is not dis- 
tinguished even in Suffolk Street, and Mr. Wynford 
Dewhurst’s landscapes, for all the signals they make 
that they would be taken for the work of a convinced 


impressionist, lack many qualities that the greatness of 
Monet has made essential to this style of painting. 


Most invigorating fare is provided at the Carfax 
Gallery: Mr. Rich’s water-colours, swift washes of 


brilliant paint, are exhilarating. He has the brush, 
plied with clean colour, that, darting hither and thither, 


THE OPEN AIR IN EUROPE: THE VICTORIA REGIA. 


lately blossomed in the gardens of or less 


can leave in its hasty track a wonderful record of the 
colour and the atmosphere of the country. Mr, Rich's 
method is so clean that it naturally suggests the most 
vivid effects in nature, such as the countryside in sun alter 
a torrent of summer 
rain, But Mr. Rich 
does not paint only the 
landscape that sparkles: 
in ‘** Warwick Castle ’’ 
and “On the Adur’”’ 
and in some half of 
the drawings, we find 
the sparkle; but in 
‘*A Wiltshire Road,” 
‘Plumpton  Place,”’ 
and ‘*‘A Downs Farm,”* 
our artist has con- 
strained his brilliant 
brush, and shown him- 
self master of a gloomy 
as well as a glowing 
landscape. There are 
other water - colourists 
of real distinction with 
us at this moment, but 
they may be counted 
on the fingers of the 
hands, and they do no 
more than keep alive 
our faith in this par- 
ticular branch of paint- 
ing. Mr. Rich sets 
going the pulse of en- 
thusiasm to a fast and 
steady rhythm; but it 
wavers, falters, and 
faints after the ordeal 
of visiting a few ex- 
hibitions of average 
water-colours. 


The Modern Gallery 
has no very excellent 
picture in the Autumn 
Exhibition, or, if one 
lurks among the three 
hundred contributors, 
we must confess we did 
not note it. But we 
observed with more 
pleasure Miss 
McCausland’s ‘ Bre- 
tonnes,’’ Mr. Noble’s 
‘*A-hunting We will Go,’’ Mr. Tristram Ellis’s ‘‘ Spitz- 
bergen Whalers’’ and ‘“‘ Nice, from the Chateau,’’ Mr. 
Samuel Reid’s ‘ Crevasse,’? Mr. Bottomley’s ‘‘ Farm- 
yard,’ and Mr. E. F. Wells’s ‘‘ Tea in the Hayfield. ’ 


No reaction has cooled the tercentenary ardour fo1 
Rembrandt; the master yet holds his pride of place 














ODOL KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE, 
clean and beautiful, it renders the mouth deli- 
ciously fresh and fragrant ; imparts a general 
feeling of delight to the operations of the 
toilet, and is unrivalled by any other pre- 
paration. For these reasons people who have 
once used it are sure to continue doing so. 


When one thinks of the fact that not millions but milliards 
of microbes and bacteria—of which this actual photograph of 
a minute drop of tooth moisture forms a specimen—are living 
in a neglected mouth, it seems nothing less than disgusting to 
allow such destruction to continue in our mouths and teeth. 

It is simply incredible that there still exist many educated 
people who refuse to realise that it is an absolute necessity 
not only for the preservation of teeth, but also for the general 
health, to take regular care 
of the mouth and teeth, 

Odol arrests most 
thoroughly and effectively 
all fermentation and de- 
composition in the mouth. 
Everyone who uses Odol 
regularly every day insures 
the greatest protection for 
his teeth and mouth that 
scientific discovery has up 
to the present time made 
possible. 

This liquid antiseptic 
dentifrice is daily used by 

thousands of doctors and 
dentists themselves, 








Bacteria found in the human mouth, 
500 times magnified. 
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“Ab, ny beloved, fill the eup 
thal clears 





To-day of past regrefs, and 
future fears.” 





Omar Khayyam. 











BY NOURISHING TAR NERVES 


—_VANHOUTENS COCOA 


DISPELS DEPRESSION 








OOTS ADAPTA TABL 


ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Can be instantly raised, lowered, revolved, of 
tilted either way. Extends over bed, couch, of 
chair without touching it. An ideal Table for 
reading or taking meals in bed with ease and 
comfort. Change of position is effected simply by 
»yressing the patent push button at the top of 3 . . ro. . a 

standard. The beiaht of ee eed ane et Has been designed to meet the requirements of literary workers, students, and 


from 29 ins. to 46 ins. from floor. The Top is 27 ins. long by 9 all who read or write for pleasure or profit. 
18 ins. wide. It cannot swing round or over-balance. Instantly . P : : . , ; 
adjustable to various convenient uses, such as Reading Stand, 3 : Just a finger touch of the o cupant will 
Writing Table, Bed Rest, Sewing or Work Table, Music instantly change the back to any inclination 
Stand, Easel, Card Table, &c. Yr AER Th : ‘cht = A 7 
PRICES— rom upright to at. 
©. 1,—Enamelled Metal Parts, with Polished Wood Top 22 8 O , bs I'he Front Table can be used inclined or flat for 
©. B.—Ditto, with Adjustable Side Tray and Auto- — . sos ? 
matic Bookholder (as illustrated)  .. .. E22 =) ; reading or for writing by hand or typewriter. When 
2, but superior finish . £2 2 § ) a cs tei Se ‘ ¢ S ¢ ‘ 
No. 2, but Nickel-plated and esee £ not in use it is concealed in recess uncer seat. 
Part on oe . Fingal . 3 1. : a E ° 
‘Situs de dhe , lhe Side Tables are extremely useful tor holding 
. United Kingdom. I. books of reference, writing materials, &c. When 
ILLUSTRATED Money returned in full tf not satisfied. < 4 i j 
BOOKLET FREE. ‘ ‘ atisfied. : 5 not in use they telescope into enclosed compart- 
J. FOOT & SON (Dept. A. 7), 171, New Bond Street, London, W. ; : . ments on either side of chair. ‘The adjustable 
Reading Desk, also Lamp Stand, can be used on 
either side of chair, or entirely removed when not 
required. Ihe Leg Rest, when detached, forms a 
comfortable footstool 
or ottoman for use 
In any part ot 
room. 
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All the delights and benefits of hot-air, vapour, medicated, AD JUSTABLE 
and perfumed baths can now be enjoyed privately at 

home with assured safety and comfort. Nothing else is EASY CHAIRS, 
so effective in keeping the blood pure, preventing sick- 


ness, stopping colds, curing Influenza, Rheumatism, &c. 50/- to £50. 


AN IDEAL 
HEALTH-GIVING LUXURY 


It eliminates the poisonous matters from the system, 
increases the flow of blood—the life-current—freed from 
its impurities, clears the skin, recuperates and revitalises 
the body, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, and creates 
that delightful feeling of invigorated health and strength 

It can be used ir any room, and folds into a small, 


, = , 
Sa ae a n= Cabinet is so safe or has so 8 . —y- - ; ILL USTRATED BOOKLET 
. i) 
PRICES: Complete with outside Heater, Vaporiser, &c.» oF . . ~~ 
whips wits ovtaito Heat “oe fala CHAIR COMFORT post FREE 
S 9 qualities, as illustrated, from 25 10s, to 15 f itt 
es oe Graiteat Peguseats if desired ‘ £ fp, \ Cc ]. F< OT & Sop J 


NOTE.—AIl our Cabinets are sold under guarantee with | i , 
| . (DEPT. C. 7) 


privilege of being returned if not entirely as represented. 


Send for our “ Bath Book."’ It is free. e ' __, 17] NEw BOND St 


J. FOOT & SON, > <a eel 
Dept. B. 7, Zoe seme L.ONDON. W. 


171, New Bond St., London, W. 
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THE FAMOUS MARBLE BATH AT YORK HOUSE. 


amoung painters in the world’s affec- 
tions, and the exhibition of reproduc- 
tions from his works at the rooms of the 
Fine Art Society was well conceived. 
Rembrandt reproduces as no other artist 
reproduces ; the etchings and _ photo- 
gravures which form this exhibition take 
one ona tour of all Europe’s galleries. 
Here are ‘‘ The Girl at the Window”’ 
from Dulwich (how few Londoners have 
made pilgrimage to that elusive but 
richly endowed suburb!), the ‘‘ Mother’”’ 
from the Hermitage, ‘‘ The Jewish 
Bride,’’ from the Ryks Museum ; 
‘* Sophonisba ’’ from the Prado; and 
treasures from Vienna and the Hague 
and many private collections. 


The plates at the Fine Art Society’s 
rooms are reputed admirable by collec- 
tors who have not the veritable effect 
of the original much at heart. Many 
are etchings of value, in the money 
sense, but worthless as interpretations 
of Rembrandt. The Jewish Rabbi has 
lost his pathos and the marvellous 
beauty of his aged head in Waltner’s 
etching from the National Gallery 
picture. Much truer, and so almost 
necessarily much finer, is the photo- 
graphic reproduction of the same picture. 
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THE RECEPTION-ROOM AND BILLIARD-ROOM AT YORK HOUSE, 








QUEEN ANNE'S BIRTHPLACE FOR SALE: 
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YORK HOUSE, TWICKENHAM. 


In York House Queen Anne is said by some authorities to have been born, but the “ Dictionary 
was once the 


Duke of York 


of National Biography ™ 


gives St. James's Palace as the place. 
property of the Earl of Clarendon, whose daughter Anne the 
James IT.), 











married clandestinely. 


York House 


(afterwards 


And we found pleasure in the many 
photographs, while we were cold before 
the etchings. Who can the 
camera’s version of the gorgeous head- 
gear and decrepit face of the Berlin 
portrait of ‘‘ Rembrandt’s Brother with 
a Helmet’’? ~-This almost perfect 
reproduction, free from the usual fault 
of over emphasis in the darks, is 
made by Scheltema. W. M. 


resist 


Miss Marie Corelli will contribute 
to the November number of the Rafrd 
Review an article upon the Z7mes Book 
Club and its methods. She entities it 
‘The Mouse - Trap,’’ in allusion to 
Hamlet’s jest about the play. 


A curiosity in giant postcards has 
been issued by Quaker Oats. The firm, 
in order to demonstrate the thorough- 
ness of its autumn advertising scheme, 
sent to practically all the wholesale 
and retail England and 
Wales this huge postal reminder deco- 
rated with reproductions of the title- 
heads of all the greatest newspapers 
used by Quaker Oats for advertising. 
This represented a total circulation 
of 20,000,000. 


grocers. in 














EARS’ SOAP is a//l Soap, no Water mixed with it to make it big and look 
cheap. Ordinary Toilet Soaps shrink as the water dries out of them, so 
that you pay as much for water as you do for Soap. 
Take a piece of PEARS’, keep it as long as you like, in the warmest 
cupboard, or hottest climate, it won’t shrink, you can’t make it shrink, for 


there is no water in it—it is a// soap. That’s why it lasts so long. 
wear as thin as a sixpence. 


It’s pure too—quite pure. 


It will 


Dr. Redwood, Ph.D., ée. (Late Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain), says:—“! have submitted PEARS’ SOAP to the strictest chemical 
analysis, and | find it entirely pure... . /t is all soap—not soap and water. 

“During my 50 years’ experience of PEARS’ SOAP | have never come 
across another so closely realising my ideal of perfection.” 


PEARS’ SOAP has been sold for more than 100 years. 
Superior, it would not have outlasted a century. 
Retailers at small profits because of its great sale as well as for the 
custom it brings with it for a score of other articles. 


If it were not 


PEARS’ SOAP is sold by 
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Michelin Victories 


in 1906 





The winning cars in the following races were fitted 


with Michelin ‘Tyres. 


Targa Florio, 
Critérium Belge, 
Coupe d’Or de Milan, 
Grand Prix, 
Circuit Des Ardennes, 
Vanderbilt Cup. 


The race is invariably to the swift if equipped with 


MICHELINS 


49-50, SUSSEX PLACE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams : Pnewniciin, London. 





Telephone: 210 Kensington. 


























The Highest 


Form of Music 














HERE is no gainsaying the fact that 
Orchestral Music is the greatest and 

most absorbing form of harmonious con- 
ception. It is equally certain that you cannot 
give a full rendering of such work on 
any instrument but the A£olian Orchestrelle. 


Beethoven believed his “ Missa Solennis in D” to be 
the finest work he ever composed, yet he himself 
never heard this work played in its entirety. Remark- 
able as it may seem, this grandest work of one of 
the world’s greatest masters is always available to 
owners of an Orchestrelle. Furthermore, with the 
exception of a public performance perhaps once in 
twenty years, it is available to no one else but the 
owner of an AZolian Orchestrelle. 

You are invited to call at AZolian Hall, or to write 
for Catalogue 5. 


The ORCHESTRELLE Company, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 135-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 























IAMPTONS 


Readers of the “ Illustrated London News” who desire to enhance the 


Comfort and Distinction 


of their rooms by the addition of notably tasteful and interesting 


Furniture, Carpets, Decorations, 


at the most competitive Joondon Prices &e., 


are specially invited to write for HAmprons’ Illustrated Catalogues, 
which may be had post free, together with specially prepared furnishing 
schemes, &c., on receipt of particulars of the applicants’ requirements 








HAMETONS 
CLARENDON ~ 
BEDROOM SUITE 














Hamptons’ “Clarendon” Bedroom Swite in finely figured Cuba: Mahogany, inlaid with King-wood, 
6 ft. Wardrobe for hanging, 2 deep drawers under, 4ft. Dressing Chest, 4 ft. Washstand with 
marble top and back with shelf over, 3 Chairs, Towel Horse, complete £356 10 0. 


For Hamptons’ Latest Designs in Bed Room Furniture. 
see Catalogue B 194, Now Ready, Sent Post Free. 


Hamptons pay carriage to any railway station in the United Kingdom, and deliver free in their 
Motor Box Vans within 30 miles of Charing Cross. 


det’, and ONLY SHOW ROOMS: Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., London, S.W. 











BEST STOCK 


IN 


LONDON 
- GEM PENDANTS 


£15 to £900. 


SELECTIONS SENT ON 
APPROVAL. 


Mbenson Let 25 Cl Bond Stroct 


OBTAINABLE BY  Ohe Dimes” system or 


20 MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
IF DESIRED. 





Fine Diamond Marquise 
Pendant. 

















22 EO 8 ee ee 
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LADIES’ PAGES. 


Pye ge CULATIONS are many to the young Queen 
, of Spain on attaining her nineteenth birthday. 
rhis age is touchingly little to be placed in a position of 
such responsibility, but it is always more easy for a very 
young person than for an older one to adapt Ife to novel 
surroundings, and the youthful Sovereign has the pre- 
cedent of her grandfather and grandmother in filling a 
throne well before the ordinary young person has 
ceased to consider life as chiefly play. Queen Victoria, 
of course, was but eighteen when she became Queen 
Regnant, and her husband was still under twenty- 
when he was made her Consort. It is interest- 
to note that the descendants of that distinguished 
mirriage are seated on many thrones in the present, 
ind more in immediate prospective During the last 
two years no fewer than three additions have been 
made to the list of the late Queen's descendants who 
either now do or one day probably will wear crowns as 
Queens Consort—namely, the youthful Queen of Spain, 
the Queen of Norway, and Princess Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden rhe throne of Germany is, and those of 
Russia, Greece, and Roumania, as well as of various 
German Duchies, will in course of time be, occupied by 
descendants of our great and good Queen. 


Queen Victoria was accomplished in many ways, as 
well as being a great stateswoman, a good mother, and 
a splendid judge of character. It was astonishing that 
in her busy life she found time to cultivate the arts, but 
she did so with considerable success. The present 
Duchess of Rutland, who as Lady Granby made an 
enviable reputation for her artistic talents without in the 
least encroaching on the ground of professionalism, 
boasts as one of her choicest treasures a capital portrait- 
sketch of herself, refined and graceful, done by Queen 
Victoria. Lady Granby allowed this to be shown, 
together with a collection of her own charming portraits 
of female contemporaries, in the exhibition called ‘* Fair 
Women’’ held at the Grafton Gallery some few years 
ago. The sketch of the Duchess by the late Queen bears 
the inscription in the corner, ‘‘ V.R., 1877, del. from 
Nature, Balmoral.’’ The late Queen’s abilities in this 
direction, and also in music and needlework, were 
gained by untiring industry, by never wasting a moment 
of her life. One of her early teachers in art used to tell 
an interesting story of her perseverance and unaffected 
desire to improve. She was complaining to him that, 
as she was going to Buckingham Palace, she would 
have no subjects for her sketches from Nature. ‘‘ Why 
not paint chimney- pots, Ma’am?’’ suggested the 
painter, meaning that common objects would suffice for 
a study. But to his amusement, when he next went 
to give his lesson, his royal pupil presented him with 
an excellent sketch of chimney-pots. 


The London County Council is petitioning to have the 2. Mink 


number of its members increased, and at the same time covered with guipure lace. 


1. A coatee of caracul trimmed with bands of braid, and gist Martyrs 
finished with a waistcoat of ermine; large enamel for calling out for votes for women in the Lobby and 
buttons. outside the House of Commons. Miss Elizabeth Robins, 


for wo:nen to be qualified to offer themselves for direct 
elect... to the County Council. Every member of the 
late London School Board knew well beforehand that it 
was impossible for the County Council as it stands to 
manage properly the schools of the Metropolis. Every 
authority, including all the living ex-Chairmen of the 
London School Board, witheut distinction of political 
views, remonstrated against depriving the public of the 
services in public education of the lady elected members, 
which was one result of removing the schools from the 
care of a body to which women were eligible for election 
to that of another body to which it had been legally 
declared that women could not be elected. It is a 
mystery to me why the admission of women to render 
such unpaid public service is spoken of as ‘* women’s 
rights.’” It is the public service that loses by the arbi- 
trary exclusion of capable women from doing the unpaid 
work that our representative system demands. There are 
not too many, but too few, clever and disinterested persons 
to be found ready for the freely given labours that repre- 
sentative government implies, and to cut off women 
from election is wilfully to make a searcity greater than 
needs must be. It is specially in School Board work 
that women are required, but the County Councils also 
have a variety of other matters under their care that 
women are needed to attend to. On the first L.C.C. 
three ladies were elected—the late Lady Sandhurst, 
Mrs. Cobden Unwin (one of the late Richard Cobden's 
daughters), and Miss Cons, and the services that they 
were able to render to public interests, during the time 
that elapsed before their election was declared illegal, 
were such that the County Council has ever since periodi- 
cally petiticned the Government of the day to pass a 
Bill to make women undoubtedly eligible for election. 
This request has been without avail, as anything con- 
cerning women’s public life is pretty certain to be; and 
it will be interesting to see if the new petition of the 
County Council to the fresh Ministry will meet with more 
attention than the older ones In any case, it is the 
public that suffers by the non-eligibity to serve of women. 


The National Union of Women Workers has held its 
annual meeting this year at Tunbridge Wells, and has 
again, as usual, proved that great crowds of women are 
willing and anxious to hear speeches on serious subjects 
from other women, and that a great assemblage of our 
sex can be conducted by themselves with due attention 
to Parliamentary rules and with absolute peacefulness. 
Certainly the most remarkable occasion, considering the 
benevolent and somewhat conventional and ‘‘ churchy ”’ 
nature of the membership of the Union, was the Woman’s 
Suffrage afternoon. Two thousand women filled the 
theatre, under Mrs. Fawcett’s presidency, and of the 
numerous speakers only two deprecated, while the meet- 
ing warmly and enthusiastically applauded, the ‘‘ Suffra- 
** who are doing two months in Holloway 


‘ 


HOW FUR COATS ARE TRIMMED. 


coatee, with braid frogs to fasten it, and collar the well-known novelist, said she knew these ladies, and 
‘*they are ladies in every sense of the word,’ and she 





HOUSE FURNISHERS & DECORATORS | 





SPIERS & POND'S STORES QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Special and Artistic Schemes of Complete Furnishing at Moderate Prices, from £75 to £500. | 


32/6 
Dark Mahogany Flap Table, 
27 in. by 18 in. 
27/6 


Solid Oak Gate Leg Table, Oval Top, 
3 ft. 6in. by 2 ft. 6in., opened. 


48/6 


Useful Mahogany and Inlaid 
Oval Three-Tier Tea Table, 
with Loose Glass Service Tray, 
24in. by 15 in. by 2ft. gin. high 


Bis acuatens: 
(eerie, 5 


Mahogany and Inlaid Sheraton China Comfortable Lady's Easy 
Cabinet ft. wide, 5 ft. 8 in. high. Chair, nicely upholstered 
Interior lined with Brocade. in Pretty Brocade 


SOME PRETTY BUT USEFUL 








£3 19s. 6d. 


5 ft. Comfortable Settee, upholstered in Serviceable 
Tapestry, including Two Cushions. Mahogany and Inlaid Sheraton | . 
Music Cabinet, 1 ft. roin. by | Mahogany and Inlaid Bureau, 2 ft. 6in. wide. \| 


4 ft. high, 1 ft. 4 in. deep, 


17/6 


Mirror in Gilt Frame. 
Diameter, 21 in. 


£6 18s. 64. 
Mahogany and Inlaid Sheraton in I8s 6d 


Bureau Bookcase Comfortable Lady’s Easy 
ft. 6in. wide, 6 ft. 6in. high, Chair, pretty design, Mahogany and Inlaid China Cabinet, 
18 in. deep. upholstered in Pretty Brocade 3 ft. wide, 5 ft. 9 in. high, 13 in. deep. 


ARTICLES OF FURNITURE AT MODERATE PRICES. 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 


noaelus Rrano 


PIANO &PLAYER COMBINED 


As purchasea by Royalty and 

the world’s Greatest Musicians. 
UNIQUE IDEAL COMBINATION OF TWO 
WORLD-RENOWNED INSTRUMENTS: THE 


Angelus-Brinsmead Piano. 


The pt a DE NTE D SUCCESS and POPULARITY of the 
ELUS” PIANOS are undoubtedly due to their 
ARTISTIC SUPREMACY and MODERATE PRICES. 


The high standing of the “ Angelus’’ and the Brins- 
mead ensures to this « Pil the maximum of quality 
and reliability coupled with a thoroughly established 
reputation Besides the Angelus-Brinsmead, we have 
also embodied the “Angelus’’ Piano-player in pianos by 
many other eminent makers. 

Supplied in Cabinet form, to play any ordinary piano, 
or built entirely into the pianos. In. either form, hand 
slaying, or playing by means of the “‘ Angelus,’’ may be 

ndulged in at w il. 





Madame ALBANI writes:— The ‘Angelus fia. —y » Pia ayer is exquisite! I have heard nothing of the kind to equal it. 
x consi ler the fidelity with which the music of the muposers can be rendered most wonderful for tone and expression ; 


*I think the ‘ Angelus’ apies ndid ! Apart from the pleasure it gives one, I am 
instruct.ve in every sense of the word, 1 have heard all the other inventions of this kind, but the ‘Angelus is far 
way the best. I cannot tell you how delighted we are in having one.” 


Among the WONDERFUL DEVICES to be 
found only in the ‘‘Angelus"’ are: 
The PHRASING LEVER, giving full mastery of 
every variation of tempo: 
The CRESCENDO LEVER, enabling you to bring 
out the melody in bass or treble: 
The DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS, producing 
the sensitive, resilient human-like touch. 
SUPREME IN THESE UNIQUE RESOURCES, 
the ‘‘Angelus’’ has given a new impetus to piano-study 
and enjoyment, and enabled all to play who have hitherto 
been debarred owing to lack of technical accomplishment 


Discount For Cas at DeFERRED PAYMENTS ARRANGED IF DESIRED. 
You are invited to call, or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 2. 


Hlerbeze Mea Tshalt; 


DE PT. 
RECENT HOUS sa US Nt ST... LONDON.W. 








STEWS and HASHES 


are rendered 


Tasty and Appetizing 
by the use of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE. 


As a condiment or seasoning, 
there is nothing equal to 
LEA & PERRINS’ Sauce. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce is the best “relish” 
for all kinds of meat, fish, game, or cheese, 
and many soups, and is a delicacy which 
should be on every table. 
LEA & PERRINS hold the secret of the original 


recipe which makes the Original Worcestershire 
Sauce unequalled. Often imitated but never equalled. 


7) 
S To HM. 
y hed KING. The 
original 
& genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


For YOUR Baby 


This Sample of Mellin’s Food is waiting for 
you. It costs you nothing—will you not try it? 
Send a post-card for it to-day. Do not neglect; 
do not postpone. Remember that your child’s 
well-being depends upon the /0od with which you 
feed him. 

The digestive organs of a new-born infant can 
assimilate only mother’s milk or some complete 
substitute for it. One week’s improper feeding of 
your baby may easily work serious mischief. 

Mellin’s Food is starch-free, requires no cooking, 
has simply to be mixed with fresh cow’s milk, 
which it modifies and renders wholly digestible 

Mellin’s is the ideal substitute for mother’s 
milk, and is adapted for use from birth upwards. 

Feed your baby with JZe/lin’s, the Food that 
has been proved by long experience to be the 


most perfect hody-builder in the whole world. 
os ® 


We will, at your request send with this Sample our 6-page 
Book—‘* The Can of Infants,” invaluable to every mother. 
Address: Mellin’'s Food Lid, Peckham, London, S.E. 





was commissioned to convey the Union's sympathy to 
‘*‘our friends in prison,” 


The discussion on domestic service was the most 
interesting topic, because the most practical one that was 
introduced. There was not, however, any particularly 
illuminating notion presented. There was much talk as 
to promoting the happiness of the servant by svympa- 
thising with her private affairs, and some of the speakers 
gave a sort of counsel of despair in saying that the future 
of domestic work must be, so to speak, organised on 
factory lines —that is to say, our domestic workers must 
come in the morning and go out at night to sleep where 
they wish, and keep what company they please after 
the hours of labour are accomplished. Well, we may 
come to this, but>it will be destructive of the com- 
fort of the home, especially where young children 
exist, for they need both early school breakfasts and 
somebody in charge of them in the late evenings. 
One speaker did read a paper urging that the 
difficulty that at present exists in this direction could be 
best coped with by offering better opportunities for 
training to domestic workers, rather than by trying to 
make them happy in our own ways; and that mistresses 
as well as maids need such training. This was, I think, 
the correct line of thought. Every individual must make 
his own private happiness, and we best help our maids 
to do this by giving the best and the utmost 
leisure that we can afford, and then leaving them alone 
with their own private affairs, their own individuality. 
But for anybody doing skilled labour to be happy, she 
must in the first instance be capable and fully trained, 
then the work is in itself a certain enjoyment. Servants 
who give constant cause for dissatisfaction to their mis- 
tresses are thereby themselves rendered discontented 
and wretched; and our present -no-system of training 
for domestic work, with the consequent incapacity of 
the worker, is largely responsible, it seems to me, for 
the present suffering on both sides of the contract. 
If the National Union of Women Workers would 
‘work’’ in this direction of providing training and 
an outfit for girls of the poorer classes, who now drift 
into factory life simply because they have no chance, 
when they must begin to earn a living, of getting 
taught and fitted out for domestic labour, that would 
probably turn out a ‘‘ Woman Workers’’’ enterprise 
to be truly thankful for in days to come. 


wages 


I know that I have said this before, dear friend my 
regular reader, but must I not say it again now and then 
till some millionaire or really sensible body of 
women see to it? Another point that I have mentioned 
again and again has been very largely attended to 
lately—whether I am entitled to some, at any rate, of the 
credit, nobody knows—journalism is like that song of which 
Longfellow wrote, that was sung into the air, and long 
after was ‘‘ found again from beginning to end, stored 
away in the heart of a friend’’ This matter is the pro- 
priety of wealthy persons making by their wills some 
provision for servants who have given faithful work toa 


some 
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White 


velvet, 





FOR HIGH-CLASS FRENCH AND ENGLISH COOKERY. 


MARSHALL’S 


SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


The Largest and Most Successful of its kind in the World. 


THE DAILY MAIL says: 
* The Mortimer Street Classes are now a hun 
c »opular than they were when they 
were first started twenty vears ago.’ 


THE QUEEN says : 
“* Go and see for yourself what properly managed | 


cookery is like.’ 


SEND. FOR PROSPECTUS 


Go or write to Marshall's School of Cookery for 
Dinners, 


dred-fold more 


(POST FREE). 


Cooks Seeking Places and for Cooks for Special 


NO LADY OF THE HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


Mrs. A.B. MARSHALLS COOKERY BOOK, 5s. 


which is the acknowledged authority for practical high-class French and English Cookery recipes 
55th Thousand } : 


and dainty dishes of all kinds. 


MRS. A. B. MARSHALL’S LARGER COOKERY BOOK OF EXTR/ 
21s., post free, 22s. 


FANCY ICES, §5s. ; post free, 5s. 4d. 


permission to H.R.H. Princess Christian 3th Thousand. 


BOOK OF ICES (15th Thousand), 2s. 6d., post free. 





LUXETTE (rzi.) DAINTY ano APPETISING 


Manufactured from the most carefully selected Fish. 


Post free, §s. 


A DELICIOUS FISH PUREE, 


For Sandwiches, Breakfast, 
Manv New Fancy Dishes can be made from Luxette. 
is packed in Porcelain Pots, and can in no way come 

the porcelain pot is placed. 


PRICE Is., from all Grocers and Leading Stores, 





Lunch, Tea, and Cold Collations. 


Recipes accom pany each tin 
in contact with the tin in which 
Metal contamination is therefore impossible. 


or from the Makers, Is. 3d. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR— 


LI 
LL’S Icing Sugar, in Tins, 1, 2, 3 or 7 lbs 
LL’S Carmine, Sap Green, Saffron, Purvio 
LI 


\ 
A 
\ 
A 


MARSH 


CORALLINE Pepper (Regd. 


,S Finest Leaf Gelatine, in packets, 1 Ib., $ Ib., } Ib. 


Regd.}, for colouring Jellies, 
S Baking Powder, the very best that skill and science can produce, 
, a natural brilliant red pepper full of delicate flavour 


(Established 


RECIPES (dedicated by 


A SIMPLE TAILOR-MADE GOWN. 
of black 


simple 


cloth relieved by collar and cuff trimmings 


and by stitched bands of the cloth, forms a 


but stylish walking gown for a fine autumn day. 





family. One of the objections that are rationally made to 
this employment is that the wages are so much paid in 
kind that the money return, from which alone savings 
can be put aside, is too small to allow of the making 
of due provision for the future. Even if it becomes 
a general custom for persons whose heirs can well do 
hundreds to bequeath something to 
old servants, the lucky ones who obtain this help 
for declining years must always be in the min- 
ority ; but this same fact applies to many attractive 
professions—the prizes are only for the few, but a young 
person can always hope that he may be one of those 
fortunate individuals. So every man or woman whose 
heirs can do without a fraction of the wealth that can 
never be taken away from this world, should leave even a 
little of it to a good servant, ‘and in this bequest not only 
does a plain act of duty to the deserving recipient, but 
helps to solve the servant problem, The instances that 
lie before me in my to-day’s paper as I write are all of 
gifts by male testators, but ladies also have lately been 
frequently on the list. This list of one day records Mr. 
Briscoe, of Wolverhampton, leaving nearly £7000 to 
present and former servants; Mr. Hichens, of Guildford, 
leaving an annuity of £60 to one and £40 to another 
person who had been many years in his service, and 
smaller sums down to others in his employ; Mr. Lindsay, 
of Newbury, providing an annuity of £100 a year for his 
father’s old servant, Mary Jane, and smaller sums down 
to all the rest of his domestic and outdoor workers ; and 
Mr. Holt, of Lancashire, giving £100 to his gardener. 
Good examples to follow ! 


without a few 


Great variety is found in the colours that are well 
worn this autumn. The newest shades, which are 
already popular, are tones of reddish violet and purple, 
called ‘‘ mulberry,’’ and either ‘‘ Burgundy”’ or simply 
‘*wine-colour.’? They are very rich colours, eminently 
suitable for the cold weather, that is so slow in arriving, 
but that must come very shortly Velvet is the best 
trimming for face-cloth dresses in these colours, and 
bands of ribbon velvet round the skirt suffice for the 
entire decoration. On the corsage, velvet of the same 
shade is used in accordance with the design. If a 
bolero be chosen, the deep belt under it, and perhaps a 
narrow vest or an edging all round it, are also of velvet. 
Or if a fitting bodice is preferred, velvet trimming is 
used as revers, graduating to the waist; or else a yoke 
of velvet tops a full bodice. Down its edges, if bands 
of it are employed, are frequently placed fancy galons 
and richly embroidered passementeries. The well- 
chosen but varied tints that’ are specially associated 
with Indian workers are often used in such a situation 
with good effect, as the mulberry and wine tones, 
whether in velvet or cloth, are not in themselves showy 
and can bear lightening up with brighter reds and with 
touches of gold. Bead-embroideries in which gold pre- 
dominates are effectively employed also, and in some 
instances a good result is obtained by using shaped 
motifs cut out in velvet and embroidered with small but 
very bright gold and coloured beads. FILOMENA, 





Catalogues Free. 


1883). 


“wl 


&c. 


LUXETTE 


post free. 


Ices, Cakes, &c. 
sd., rod. & 1s. 3d. 


ELKINGTON 


SILVERWARE. 


**Rose Pattern” Afternoon Tea Service. 


ELKINGTON & Co., Ltd., 
London Showrooms — 22, REGENT 


Catalogues 


Details Free. 


STREET, S.W. 


Below Piccadilly Cir 


SEND FOR FULL PRICE LISTS, POST FREE, T0 


322, Mortimer Street, London, W. ae 


NEWHALI 


73, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


MANCHESTER EWCASTLE 
VINCENT ST ST. ANN'S SQ NORTHUMBERLAND ST, A. T. WILeY & Co. 


GLASGOW CANADIAN AGENTS: 
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Concerning “Tatcho.” 
© the Hundred Thousand Ladies and Gentlemen who have 


written me from all parts of the world (sometimes enclosing 
stamps for a reply, and sometimes expecting me to defray the 
return postage to the uttermost corners of the earth), requesting 
me to forward them immediately my recipe for arresting the 
Fall of the Hair, G@reettitq: Know all of you by these 
presents: That finding it utterly impossible, even with the assistance 
of an expensive staff, to deal with the mass of correspondence, and 


a having also ascertained that in consequence of the success of 
py pp ap os my remedy “@atclta,’ discovered, advertised, and distributed 


REGENT ST. & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON; and LIVERPOOL. 





Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAMBRIC fii 2 |i sae gratuitously by me, dozens of preparations have been placed on 

POCKET sciissiiecetsies tee" the market purporting to be the same as mine, but in reality 
sts mast mt HANDKERCHIEFS nothing of the sort, many of them being absolutely innocent of 
the principal ingredient, | have been compelled to place the matter 


in the hands of a Syndicate. These gentlemen have agreed to 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, ol Late Ora for 
Samples of these G cods shi wld be § ~ 9 oe ye 











supply the whole world with the preparation absolutely made up 


; S| LICON according to my directions. It was the only way for me to protect 


Unequalled for the public and myself. (See Coupon) 
Cleaning and Polishing 
SILVERWARE. 


Send your address tor a FREE SAMPLE, or 6d. 


in nme tee a full s sized box. 
Sold by Grocers and Stores, 6d. per box. 


Favsett & Johuson, A vents, Bla. Snow Hill, London, . Cc. This Coupon ENTITLES 
HOLDER TOA LARGE 4/6 BoTmie | > 
THE 4|| of TATCHO For 1/10 CARRIAGE PAID |P 


SILENT SUNBEAM |] ,-iGiiiine,| 














To undertake the introduction of ‘*‘ Tatcho’’ to the public 
a wealthy syndicate was formed, embracing several of the best 
known scientific, literary, and commercial names in London, and 
under the name of the George R. Sims’ Hair Restorer Company 
is introducing ‘‘ Tatcho’’ to the toilet table of every member 
of the King’s vast Empire. It has been decided to distribute a 
-20 H.P. Separt New £530 quantity of large trial bottles of ‘*Tatcho’’ to enable those who 


\ * . 
/ . 
a oak 4 6 
Model, Price have not yet profited by Mr. Sims’ discovery to do so. This is : 
done in the belief that such distribution will enable the pre- ; 
paration to become more widely known, and will introduce it ; 
THE ONLY COMPLAINT into every home in a more satisfactory manner than could be M 
é utlay in advertising. To enable / 


WE HAVE RECEIVED. effected through extravagant outlay 


you to participate in this distribution cut out the coupon above 
& Customer writes: and post to the Company’s offices, with your name and address 


“Z find driving, at present, legibly written, accompanied by postal order for 1s. tod, in _ ap ae: m 











rather dull work, as there is 

J xchan for whick u wi ive under plain cover a lar 
nothing in the way of trouble | ary a Pg te ae Fe: Blow ill receive ” . ge 
to relieve the monotony.” 4 P 


**TATCHO” is sold by Chemists & Stores all over the world in bottles at 4/6, 2/9, & 1/- 
| “TATCHO” LABORATORIES, 5, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 





on kngte Ht DIGNASSE, 
“stn oy " Shaffte sbu sae ,= ue, LONDON, I¥~ 








To Tourists and Others. 


wc, THE NEW ZEALAND | Sa English 6. 
INTERNATIONAL One Lever. ~°% 
EXHIBITION OSS watch. S17 


offers an exceptionally favourable opportunity ~ 
of combining the advantages of inspecting 4 5, The Company’s English Watches are 
exhibits of Art, Industries, and Products See the Finest Manufactured, and at the 
gathered from all parts of the world, and the SSSCo_“47 PRICES CHARGED UNDER THE 
health-giving pleasures of visiting the Scenic COMPANY’S CASH SYSTEM, YOU 
and Health Resorts of New Zealand. SAVE 25 PER CENT., and buy the 
The: Exhibition is an assured success. The whole space available for In Heavy 18-carat Gold Hunter finest watch it is possible to procure, 
exhibits has been taken up. The Art Gallery contains paintings, sculp- oF Hatireiunter Case, eas Pee 
ture, and Black-and-white work, by artists of the highest reputation. It Each Watch Guaranteed. REPAIRS eo 
opens on November 1 next, and closes in April, 1907—a period which Handsome Monogram engraved re MODERATE. pmcns. || WATCH LIST 


includes the summer months. free of charge. 


For further particulars of the exhibition and of the Scenic and Health GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 3 COMPANY, Lo., 


Resorts, as well as information concerning the routes by which visitors > eanenn te tm Mantel, 
can proceed to New Zealand, apply to the High Commissioner for New 112 & as6, REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 


Zealand, 13, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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MUSIC. 
THE OPERA—CONCERTS. 


LECOUVREUR”’ has stood the test of 
The public has responded 


DRIANA 
4 revival very well. 
in heartiest fashion to the 
ciever orchestral devices 
and the rather over-sweet 
melodies of M. Cilea, and 
if the opera is not to 
heard very often it will, 
l ast, be very welcome 
leng intervals. Cilea 
indebted to certain modern 
composers, notably Puccini ; 
but he has a very charm- 
Ing sense of melody, that is 
almost feminine in its deli- 
cacy, and from time to 
time he presents in happiest 
fashion the 
rapid movement, of social 
flutter, of light and thought- 
lhe interpre- 
tation of his work has been 
very happy. Madame 
Giachetti’s Adriana was 
beautifully acted and sung 
with a valuable measure of 
restraint, while Madame de 
Cisneros, whose first ap- 
pearance this season was 
not, we thought, a success- 
ful one, seemed in Cilea’s 
opera to recover all her old 
charm and to use her voice 
with the accustomed skill 
that was lacking for once 
when she sang the Amneris 
music, It goes without 
saying that Sammarco’s 
Michonnet was most con- 
vincing, for in Sammarco 
we have an artist whose 
instinct seems to guard 
him from undertaking rdles 
in which he might not suc- 
ceed. He is never ineffec- 
tive; he never sings badly ; 
he never fails to express in 
an opera at least as much 
as the librettist and the 
musician between them have 
put there. Zenatello, as the Count de Saxe, left little 
to be desired in the matter of his singing, but dra- 
matically the part is not one that finds him at his 
best. In the present week, too late for review here, 
‘‘La Traviata’? has been revived and redressed, while 


suggestion of 


less intrigue. 


billed for the first time at 
Covent Garden Opera-house. Of the last - named 
production we hope to write next week. It has been 
received favourably upon the Continent, and the 
story is, of dramatic enough to make the 


* Fédora’’ has been 


course, 


THE BANQUETING-ROOM IN CARDIFF NEW TOWN HALL. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY TAYLOR. 


On another page we give a general view of the splendid new municipal buildings at Cardiff. which were opened by the 


Marquess of Bute on October 29. 


fortune of a composer who has a quick instinct for 
*the stage. 

London is hearing for the first time this week two 
compositions that attracted considerable attention at 
the Birmingham Festival. The first is Mr. Joseph 


Holbrooke’s new work for orchestra and chorus, ‘* The 
Bells ’’; the next is Mr. Percy Pitt’s ** Sinfonietta’? in 
G minor. Mr. Holbrooke has added a new and interest- 
ing Symphony to the list of his published music ; it is 
written as a tribute to certain masters whose work has 
inspired the various move- 
ments, and it has been 
well received by the critical 
Queen’s Hall audience, to 
whom the extreme clever- 
ness of the musician's work, 
even in its least inspired 
moments, Was apparent. 
Clearly, Mr. Joseph Hol- 
brooke is a composer to be 
reckoned with, even though 
his musical methods fall 
harshly upon the ear of those 
to whom music is associated 
inevitably with melody. 

Herr Paul Kochansky, 
who gave a recital at the 
fEolian Hall on_ Friday 
night, is a young Polish 
violinist, who received high 
honours from the Con- 
servatoire at Warsaw. He 
is an exceedingly skilful 
performer, with sound 
methods, and a very large 
measure of control over his 
instrument, but at present, 
however, he lacks the deeper 
musical insight that only the 
years can bring him. Should 
he acquire this, the crowning 
gift of the musician, he will 
claim a place among the 
leading violinists of the day. 

The Queen’s Hall Sym- 
phony Concerts begin to- 
day (Nov. 3), when Senor 
Sarasate will be the bright 
particular star and Men- 
delssohn’s Italian Symphony 
will be heard. Lady Hallé 
will play on Nov. 17, and 
M. Raoul Pugno on Dec. 1. 
Madame Kirkby Lunn is 
giving a _ recital at the 
Bechstein Hall on the same 
afternoon. Mr. Percy Pitt will 
play the accompaniments, 
and the programme which ranges from the seventeenth- 
century songs of Carissimi and Scarlatti to the latter- 
day work of Hamilton Harty and Strauss is most happily 
chosen. It is a tribute to the great artist’s capacity 
for singing in English, French, German, and Italian. 











For Kitchen and Sick-room 


The next time you 


want some tobacco 


ask your dealer for a packet of Gallaher’s 
“Gold Bond ” Mixture. 
finest pipe tobacco that money can buy. 
To enable you to make a free test of 


You will get the 


Gallaher’s 


“Gold Bond” Mixture 


we are willing to send you a generous 
Testing Sample, post free, on receipt of 
your name and address, and the name and 
address of your tobacconist. This proves 
our faith in “Gold Bond” Mixture. 
On sale at all tobacconists in 1-0z. packets, 
and 2-0z. and 4-oz. tins. 


GOLD BOND CIGARETTES.—The Cigarette with the 


indefinable charm. 


Gallaher, Ltd. (Dept. 3), Belfast. 
We belong to no ring or combine. 
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REMARKABLE 
INVENTION 


FOR THE 


CULTURE 
OF HAIR 


C*« EVANS VACUUM CAP is a practical invention constructed on 





scientific and hygienic principles by the simple means of which a free and 
normal circulation is restored throughout the scalp. The minute blood 
vessels are gently stimulated to activity, thus allowing the food supply, 
which can only be derived from the blood, to be carried to the hair roots, 
the effects of which are quickly seen in a healthy and vigorous growth of 
There is no rubbing, and as no drugs or chemicals of whatsoever kind 


hair. 
It is only necessary to wear 


are employed there is nothing to cause irritation. 
the Cap three or four minutes daily. 


THE COMPANY’S GUARANTEE. 


An EVANS VACUUM CAP will be sent you for sixty days’ free 
trial. If you do not see a gradual development of a new growth of 
hair, and are not convinced that the Cap will completely restore your 
hair, you are at liberty to return the Cap with no expense whatever 
to yourself. It is requested, as an evidence of good faith, that the price 
of the Cap be deposited with the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit Company 
of London, the largest financial and business institution of the kind 
in the world, who will issue a receipt guaranteeing that the money will 
be returned in full, on demand, without questions or comment, at any 


time during the trial period. 





The eminent Dr. I. N. LOVE, in his address to the Medical Board on the subject of Alopacia (loss 
of hair), stated that if a means could be devised to bring nutrition to the hair follicles, without 
resorting to any levitating process. the problem of hair growth would be solved. Later 
on, when the EVANS ACUUM CAP was submitted to him for inspection, he 
remarked that the Cap would fulfil and confirm in practice the observations 
he had previously made before the Medical Board. 

Dr. W. MOORE, in reference to the invention, says that the principle upon which the Evans 
Vacuum Cap is f ded is absolutely correct and indisputable. 


An illustrated and descriptive book of the Evans Vacuum Cap will be sent, post free, on application. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CoO., LTD., 


REGENT HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 














Ghe a s ‘ 
exander Glark, 


THe Larcest DRESSING BAG manuracturers in THE WoRLD. 






An Immense 
Stock to select 


from. 


Prices: 
£2 to £530. 





LARGE 
PICTORIAL 
DRESSING 

BAG 
CATALOGUE (8 
POST FREE TO 
ANY PART OF 

THE WORLD. 








No 49.—Lady's 22-inch finest quality selected Morocco Leather Dressing and Travelling Case, lined through- 
out with rich Watered Silk, and conveniently arranged with a complete set 

of Leather-lined Silk Pockets and Loops, containing a full complement of 

Hand - chased Massive Solid Silver-mounted exquisitely cut Crystal Glass 

Toilet Bottles and Jars, chased Silver Brushes, &c. Price Comp.ete, 
188, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactories: 


LONDON & SHEFFIELD. 





FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE. 


Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
1S PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DELICIOUS TO THE TASTE. 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 216 per Bottle. 


CARTER SONEW CAVENDISH s* 








GT PORTLAND S' LONDON W 
NO ORDER T00 DIFFICULT OR LARGE FOR EXECUTION 
NO ORDER TOO SMALL FOR ATTENTION. 





MAKERS T 
H M THE KING 


BREAKFAST 
“BED TABLES 
25/- 


OMMODES 


BATHEHAIAS 
30/- 


RESTFUL ADJUST 
ABLE CHAIRS 
CARRYINC CHAIRS21 


WALKINC 
MACHINES 
BED RESTS 7 


9ELF PROPELL- 
NG 


EAR TRUMPETS 


AMBULANCES 
BEST» WORLD 


Carters’ Hand Tricycles, Rotary or Lever, are 
without equal for Ease of Propulsion, Highest 
Grade Work, and Best Material, at First Cost. 


Write for Catalogue. 600 Iilustrations. Post Free. 








ESTABLISHED 
REPUTATION. 


Id Ss 
LONDON, 


190081906 


Sold in 1-% 2 
TINS. 


*“An excellent Foop,admirably adapted to 
the wants of INFANTS & YOUNG PERSONS” 
Sir CHAS. A.CAMERON,C.B.,M.D. 
Medical Officer of Health for Dublin, etc.,etc. 


) HLM THe EMPRESS oF RUSSIA 





Ware ror” “HINTS ABOUT BABY.” By ATRAINED NURSE, 
POSTCARD TO JOSIAH R.NEAVE & C2 FORDINGBRIDGE via SALISBURY. 











ECCLESIASTICAL 
NOTES. 


Be KIRKPATRICK, the 
new Dean of Ely, had 
a very distinguished career at 
Cambridge, and at the age 
of thirty-three was elected to 
the Regius Professorship of 
Hebrew, which carried with 
it a residentiary canonry at 
Ely. He is one of the first 
Old Testament scholars in 
the country, and his com- 
mentaries on the Psalms are 
especially valuable. He is 
general editor for the Old 
lestament and Apocrypha i 
the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools. 


Dr. Stanton, Ely Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge, 
will be the preacher at 
the consecration of the 
Bishop - elect of Truro at 
the Abbey on St. Andrew’s 
Day. Dr. Stanton has for 
many years been an _ inti- 
mate personal friend of the 
new Bishop. 
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£1000 extra for the organ, 
Ihe treasurer of the restora- 
tion fund is Mr. W. Heap, 
of Selby. 


The Hampstead Mission, 
which closed on Tuesday, 
was in every way success- 
ful, and the meetings were 
largely attended. Mr. A. W. 
Robinson, Vicar of All Hal- 
lows, Barking, was the mis- 
sioner at the Parish Church, 
and Canon Atherton was at 
Christ Church. The Bishep 
of London’s opening address 
to the missioners made a 
deep impression, 


Hexham Abbey has proved 
too small for the requirements 
of the growing town, and a 
new nave is to be erected at 
a cost of £22,006. Of this 
sum no than £15,000 
was contributed by the late 
Mr. Thomas Spencer. The 
designs for the nave have 
been approved by eminent 
architects, and the Chan- 
cellor (Mr. A. B. Kempe) 
decreed a faculty for build- 
ing at the recent Consistory 


less 


Funds for the restora- et Rea — =< ; —_— 
tion of Selby Abbey are ane ’ gee ge fa See Zz t Re scsait ra: OS aad A 
being generously promised. . came - — vices, open to 
Mr. James Marshall, of women, will be 
Regent’s Park, has given Tuesdays at St. 
£500. It is proposed to Church, Covent Garden. The 
organise a general scheme, Bishop of Winchester was 
to be submitted to a county the preacher this week. It 
committee. [he building is hoped that women and 
was insured for £10,000, with who are engaged in 


midday ser- 
men and 
held on 
Paul's 


series of 


THE MOTOR AND DRAYS OF A GREAT BREWING COMPANY. 


Messrs. Worthington and Co. (Limited), of Burton, are exulting in the fact that their business is advancing by leaps and bounds. Recently 
they entertained a number of friends to luncheon at the Hotel Cecil, and this was the theme of general congratulation. Mr. Frederic Gothard, 
director of the company, proved a genial and eloquent chairman, He was able to assert that the consumption of their ales during the past 
year considerably exceeded that of any similar period in their history, and this phenomenal success they ascribed entirely to the quality of 
their products. The history referred to is not by any means recent. Messrs. Worthington claim to be the first firm that established the 


brewing industry in Burton in 1744—one hundred and sixty-two years ago. gu ls 


THE &6 SWAN 33 
FOUNTAIN PEN— 


Makes writing a pleasure. It is always ready for 
use, runs smoothly, and so assists the flow of } 
thought. An indispensable companion to all who ial fenbur -, 
write. Satisfaction is warranted. If you don’t = 

like it, exchange it or have your money back. 


10/6, 16/6 & 25/-, 
up to £20. 


Sold by Stationers & Jewellers. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Head Office: 79 & 80, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.; 
93, Cheapside, E.C., and 95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON ; 
3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER; Brentano's, PARIS ; 
and at BRUSSELS, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


o@ Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza; Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption; Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh. 
Clear and give Strength to the Voice of SINGERS, and are Indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
Soothing and Simple; CHILDREN can use them, as they assist Expectoration and relieve Hoarseness. 





Recognised as the Best Cod-liver Oil produced. 


The beneficial action of Cod-liver Oil 
depends largely on the ease with which it can 
be assimilated. The *‘Allenburys” Cod-liver 
Oil is made in our own factories by special 
and distinct processes. It can be borne and 
digested when ordinary Cod-liver Oil is refuscd 


Prices: 


| : -* ‘It is a great boon to get such an oil.’’— Practitioner 


Of Chemists in }, 4 and 1 pint bottles in Cartons bearing the trade 
marks ‘‘Allenburys’’ and a Plough. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 








isk for and obtain only “ BROWN'’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” .which, after fifty-six years’ experience, have proved their value, having received the sanction of Physicians generally, 
and testimonials from eminent men throughout the country, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS AT 1s. 1}d. PER BOX. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 


-End B h PICCADILLY. LTD. 
OUR SPECIALITY. a a 








Telephones ;: 5178 Gerrard; 1939 Central. 


? WHAT DOES SHE SAY ? 
“1 pur-, a “7 @ 
chased all 


Royal Dutch 

Miniatures painted on Ivory System of System of 
Monthly 
Payments, 
a 





Catalogue 
Cash Prices 
| from The 
| Assocta- 
tion of 
Diamond 


Cash Prices 
from The First Quality Diamonds 
Strengt h. ——_ Other sizes from £5 5s. 
‘| iS i bs ae Merchants Merchants, 
Use haifas = F sail : » » Lid.” Ltda.” 
much as of es The Association do NOT charge above Catalogue prices 


\ 5 and Mounted as above, eer 
N = with Fine Gold surrounded Monthly 
by Diamonds, Payments, 
- 8 Guineas complete. at 
tion of 
other for goods purchased-upon the “Times” System, but 


Catalogue 
Double < 
Diamond 
Cocoas. allow a discount of 5 per cent. for cash. 





Please write for Illustrated Catalogue 1, the Finest 
in the World. 5000 Illustrations. Post Free. 
Fiahost Prices given by return of Post for OLD 
JEWELS, OLD GOLD OR. SILVER, we having 
Customers who prefer Second-hand Jewellery. Also 
List of Second-hand Jewels, published monthly — 
all designs drawn exact to size, and g sent upon 
approval post free. 


New Pattern Diamond 
Earrings, mounted in Plati- 


num, for pierced or unpierced Ruby, Diamond and Pearl 
ars, £21. 


Bridesmaid’s Brooch, £8 8s, 
Also forms Pendant, 
Turquoise and Pearl, £4 4s. 


LONDON, W.C. 


ws —_—— 


—The Cocoa with the YELLOW WRAPPER. 














Largest and most Original 
Stock of Earrings in London. 


6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SO.. 
































* Pynosone Soap” possesses 
a truly delightful fragrance 


WHAT SOAP DO YOU USE ? 


This article proves the importance of the subject, introduces 
you to the one perfect soap for toilet, bath, nursery and 
shampooing, and offers a Handsome Present to induce 
you to try it and convince yourself of its virtues. 

There are more varieties of soap on the market than 
there are days in the year, and as many of the soaps that 
are offered are injurious to the skin, it is certain that the 
public will be glad to receive some guidance in the selection 
of a soap, and to hear of one suitable for all the needs of the 
toilet, bath, nursery and shampoo. It must be remembered 
that the true test of a soap is not its colour, shape, scent, 
or the prettiness of the box in which it is enclosed, but its 
purity, wholesomeness, and beneficial influence upon the 
hair and skin. It is not at all difficult to manufacture a 
thoroughly bad soap, saturate it with a strong scent, tint it 
nicely and put into a dainty box and sell it as a toilet soap, 
whilst all the time it may be utterly mischievous to the com- 
plexion of those who use it. Readers are therefore strongly 
advised to carefully consider the soap they are using, 
and make quite sure that they have made a wise choice 
and that they are using the very best possible. Even 
supposing it does cost a few pence more in the course 
of the year to use a soap that keeps your skin healthy, 
fresh, and beautiful, surely it is worth so trifling an 
additional cost for so great and genuine an advantage. 


A truly delightful soap 
This is a true description of ‘‘ Pynozone Soap.’’ It 
makes the skin so deliciously clean and cool, and there 
is such a refreshing sense of personal cleanliness after its 
use that those who have once experienced the luxury of a 
* Pynozone’”’ bath would not willingly use any other. 
This is also true of the toilet and shampoo, and as a 
nursery soap ‘‘ Pynozone Soap”’ is just perfection. It 
cannot hurt the dainty skin of a sweet-faced baby, but 
will enhance its beauty and add to its charm, and wise 
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mothers nowadays give instructions that no other soap 
than ** Pynozone’’ is to be used in the nursery. 

Many people are satisfied with soap that merely 
cleanses the surface of the skin and they do not realise 
that such soap is only doing half its work, What is the 
use of taking off surface dirt if fine dust, soot and other 
impurity is stopping up the pores, and thus rendering 
proper skin breathing impossible, thus producing: ill- 
health of the skin and a bad complexion ? Let the pores 
of your skin be always open, and keep them free from 
dust, dirt, impurity, and you will have taken an important 
step towards skin health and beauty. One of the dis- 
tinguishing features of ‘‘ Pynozone Soap”’ is its pore- 
cleansing properties, and its power of preventing spots, 
pimples, blackheads, and other such disfigurement, 
and hence it is so valuable as an aid to a beautiful 
complexion. 

It should also be remembered that in ‘‘ Pynozone 
Soap’’ you have the very last word in scientific soap 
manufacture. The highest skill has been applied to 
making ‘‘ Pynozone Soap”’ the perfection of soap, and 
the materials of which it is composed are of absolute 
purity. You have in ‘‘ Pynozone Soap’”’ no haphazard 
compound, but a scientifically made soap, of which every 
constituent is chemically pure, and this is one of the 
reasons why it is receiving so wide-spread an acceptance. 


The fragrant Pine Forest 

To many people the word holiday or vacation at once 
suggests a mental picture of a pine forest. There seems 
something so rest- 
ful and refresh- 
ing about the tall, 
straight, soaring 
trunks of the pine- 
trees, which some- 
how suggest great 
organ pipes, and 
as the wind blows 
through the trees 
laden with the per- 
fume of the firs it 
refreshes and gives 
new life to those 
who are wearied, 
tired, and in need 
of the caresses of 
‘** Nature, that dear 
old nurse.’”’ This 
delicate fragrance 
with its sweet, 
soothing influence 
and antiseptic 
power is embodied 
“* Pynozone Soap"’ ts the best soap in rs Pynozone 

for a shampoo. Soap,”’ which is 

pure as the pines. ‘‘ Pynozone Soap”’ gives health and 
tone to the skin, is a most pleasant svap to use, and 
consequently it is becoming daily more popular with the 
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Public who readily recognise when they have an article 
Offered to them which possesses unique virtues. 

Everyone is agreed as to prevention being better than 
cure, but the practical application of this great truth to 
the affairs of everyday life is frequently ignored. It is not 
much use to discuss 
why people go bald 
as there are only 
two points of real 
importance. The 
first of these ques- 
tions is as to the 
best way to cure 
baldness, and as 
regards this point 
it would be idle to 
pretend that‘ Pyno- 
zone Soap’’ is a 
cure for the condi- 
tion, but the makers 
do claim that its 
use will in many 
cases prevent bald- 
ness, by keeping 
the scalp healthy 
and free from scurf 
and dandruff If 
every man who 
reads this article 
would make a point 
of having a sham- 
poo once a week 
with ‘* Pynozone 
Soap,’’ and if every lady would do the same thing once 
a fortnight there would be far more people with silky, 
glossy hair and a healthy scalp, and far fewer bald heads 
to be seen than is at present the case. Nothing is more 
delightful than a shampoo with ‘‘ Pynozone Soap.’’ It 
makes a beautiful pine-scented lather, which gives tone 
to the scalp and beauty to the hair. 


“** Pynozone Soap’ ts the best comple rion 
soap I have ever used.” 


A Special Offer—Will you accept it? 
‘* Pynozone Soap’”’ is supplied by all Chemists, Drug 
Stores, and all branches of Boots, Cash Chemists, in 
tablets at 6d., or 3 ina box for-1/6.. If your chemist is 
out of stock he will be pleased to procure it for you. 

The makers want all who read this to try ‘‘ Pynozone 
Soap”’ and make a special offer to induce them to do 
so. As a means of introducing it to the British public they 
are prepared to supply a sixpenny tablet post free in return 
for a sixpenny postal order, and to enclose it in a hand- 
some tortoiseshell box decorated with gold. They make no 
charge whatever for this pretty and useful little present ; 
it is a Free Gift, and the greater the number of those who 
avail themselves of their offer the better they will be pleased; 
but they cannot say how much longer this ‘gift scheme will 
continue. The safest way, if you desire it, is to mention 
the ‘‘ Illustrated London News,’’ and write immediately 
to the Pynozone Company, Castle Road, London, N.W. 





PEPTONIZED 


COCOA & MILK 


IS NOT AN ORDINARY COCOA. 


IT 1S NOT INDIGESTIBLE. 


IF YOU CANNOT TAKE ANY OTHER 


COCOA YOU CAN TAKE THIS. 


Does not require Sugar or Milk, Only Hot Water is needed, 


Made from Pure Rich Country Milk, and Specially Prepared Cocoa. 


EXTREMELY DELICIOUS. 





: Ti nt free on receipt of three penny alt TY 
In Tins, 2/6. | Sammie by mentioning ‘The illus. London News.’ | Half Tins, 1/6. 





SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd, 143, New Bond Street, London, W. 





SOAP-TOILET WATER 
SACHET POWDER 








FLORAMYE 





AZUREA- OREADE (——— eeeh 





WORLD-RENOWNED 


*STRAND’ wateu. 


Crystal Glass, Silver 
25 5s. 
Crystal Glass, 18-ct. Gold, 
£13 15s. 
BEST 
VALUE 
vet 
PRODUCED. 
Full 
or 
Half- 
' Hunter 
~ Cases, 
18 - Carat 
Gold, 





£16 16° 
£6 6s. 





Or by MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY, 


Ss. SMITH & SON, 9, STRAND, London. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


ALL ENGLISH “STRAND” 
CLOCKS. 


Best 
Qualit 
All’ English 
Fasee and 
Chain 
Movements. 
Polished 
Mahogany or 
Fumed Oak 
Cases, 


Absolutely 
Reliable 
Timekeepers. 





23 inches 


WRITE FOR CATALOCUES—WATCHES, 
CLOCKS AND JEWELLERY. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


-— _ — $$ —— _ 


business in the neighbourhood will appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of attending these short services, which last 
winter were open to men only. 

Principal Rainy has sailed for Australia, and will be 
absent from Scotland for about a year. Before leaving, 
he learned with satisfaction that the United Free Church 
is to retain her three colleges, and also the Assembly 
Hall in Edinburgh. The offices of the Church 
are to be handed over to the ‘Legal Frees,”’ 
with a sum of £3000 for furnishing and equip- 
ment, and an income of £3000 a year for college 
expenses. 

Archdeacon Sinclair’s ministrations have long 
been very acceptable in the prisons of London. On 
the Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity he visited 
Pentonville, and preached to between eight and 
nine hundred of the convicts. F 





effective of the novelties 
introduced this season there are 
two which may be accorded front rank by 
reason of their attractive appearance and plea- 
sant perfume, as well as by the absolute purity 
of their component parts. These are the 
*‘Lemon - Juice’’ and ‘‘ Yule-tide’’ Complexion 
Soaps made by Price’s Patent Candle Company, 
Limited. ‘The former soap combines the cleansing pro- 
perties of a toilet soap of guaranteed purity with the 
refreshing and fragrant properties of the essential oil 
of lemon. 

Under the title ‘‘ Pullman and Perfection,’ the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway have issued 
an illustrated pamphlet giving particulars of their 
special trains to the South Coast and the Continent. 
Travellers will find in the pamphlet all they want 
to know about times of arrival and departure, re- 
freshment-cars, and steam-boat connections on the 
company’s luxurious route. 


Amongst the most 


in toilet soaps 





HE will (dated April 25, 1892) of Mr. WILTIAM 
DAVISON BARNETT, of Radnor House, 26, Peck- 

ham Road, whose death took place on Aug. 26, was 
proved on Oct 22 by Albert Wynne Waring, the value 
of the property being £50,329. The testator bequeaths 


654 
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Prices Parewr Canmcr Conary Lieven. Lompon. Liverroor & MANCRESTER. 























£500 each to the National Lifeboat Institution, the 
Surrey Association for the Welfare of the Blind En- 
dowment Fund, the Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools, 
the Linen and Woollen Drapers’ Institution, and the 
Camberwell and Dulwich Pension Society; £500 each 
to Annie Digance, Margaret Metcalfe, Eliza Metcalfe, 
and Martha Moth; and a few small legacies. The 
residue of his property he leaves to the Painter 
Stainers’ Company, they paying £52 a year to his 
cousin Jane Eleanor Brooke, £10 a year to the 
churchwardens of St. Peter’s, Redcar, for the poor, 
providing a livery dinner on his birthday, May 6, and 


keeping in repair the monuments of himself and Thomas 
Davison Barnett. 

The will (dated July 30, 1903) of Mr. GEORGE 
BAZETT COLVIN LEVERSON, of 18, Queensberry Place, 
South Kensington, and of Messrs. Pittar, Leverson, 
and Co., Queen Victoria Street, who died on Sept. 30, 
was proved on Oct. 22 by Colonel Julian John aver. 
son, C.M.G., and David Harry Leverson, the sons, 

the value of the estate being sworn at £228,525. 

The testator gives £10,000 to his son Julian John; 

£12,000, in trust, for his son Ernest David; £1000, 

in trust, for his son Benjamin James; £1000 each 
to his grandchildren Violet Lutetia Leverson and 

Basil Leverson; £1000 and 10,000 dollars Bond 

of the Steel Trust, in trust, for his granddaughter 

Amy Henrietta Leverson; £3000, in trust, for his 

grandson George Francis Leverson; £200 to each 

of his four daughters-in-law; and a_ few other 
legacies. Three tenths of the residue he leaves 
to his son David Harry; two tenths each to his 
sons Julian John, Benjamin James, and George 

Francis ; and one tenth to his son Ernest David; he 

paying £300 a year to his uncle, Dr. Montagu 

Laveles. 

The will (dated May 6, 1905) of Mr. CLAUDE 
BAGGALLAY, K.C., of Wilderwick, East Grinstead, 
who died on July 13, was proved on Oct. 18 by 
Mrs. Mabel Anne Baggallay, the widow, Sydney 

William Phipson Beale, and William Ernest Hollams, 
the value ot the estate being £47,672. The testator 
gives £30,000, in trust, for his wife while she remains 
his widow, and subject thereto, in equal shares, to his 
children ; £150 each to his executors, Mr. Beale and 
Mr. Hollams; and the residue of his property to his 
wife absolutely. 

The will (dated Aug. 3, 1906) of Mr. ARTHUR 
BRISCOR, of Vale Head, Wightwick, Tettenhall, Stafford, 
who died on Aug. 16, has been proved by William Arthur 
Briscoe and George Briscoe, the nephews, and John 
Fletcher Twemlow Royds, the value of the estate 
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ce 


Will not injure gold work nor scratch the 
A perfect dentifrice—the one for 
you. Ask your dentist. 
Post Paid, 1/- 
Hatt & Rucker, 46, Hotsorn Viapuct, Lonpon, E.C. | 
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enamel. 





SAV' 


Cow’s Milk digestible. 
scorbutic element. 


elements in the same proportion as Mother’s Milk. 





ZARA 


in the most easily digestible form. 
(3) It can be prepared in a variety of nourishing and appetising ways. 
To Parents and Nurses.—Our Family Handbook, which forms a complete guide 
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and be satisfied — 
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RYs MOORE'S BEST FOOD 
FOR, INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


Reasons why “Savory & Moore’s Best Food” is Best 
For Infants.—(1) “Savory and Moore’s Best Food” contains all the nutritive 
(2) Renders 
(3) Prevents rickets and scurvy, and retains the anti- 
(4) It is not made with ‘‘milk powder” or ‘dried milk,’’ which 
do not contain the anti-scorbutic element. (5) Assists the natural development of the 
digestive organs. (6) Has been used in the Royal Nurseries of England and Europe, 
by the Medical Profession, and in the homes of rich and poor for over forty years. 
For Invalids and Delicate People.—‘*Savory and Moore's 
(1) Contains all the elements of nutrition 
(2) Restores the enfeebled digestive organs. 


Best Food” 


to infant feeding and rearing, will be sent post free to 
It explains in clear and simple language how and when an infant 
should be fed, and contains weight-charts, time-table for feeding, and other 
valuable information. It also shows when the various teeth should be cut, and 
contains an alphabetical list of children's ailments and their symptoms. _‘‘ Savory 
and Moore’s Best Food” is supplied by all Chemists and Stores in Tins at Is., 
2s., 5s., and 10s., but if you would like a special large trial tin, write, mentioning 5 

Illus. London News, and one will be sent post free for 6d., either in stamps or postal rg 

order, together with Handbook, by Messrs. Savory and Moore, Ltd., Chemists to 
H.M. The King and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 143, New Bond St., London, W. 


CUTICURA SOAP, 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST SKIN SOAP. 

THE STANDARD OF EVERY NATION OF THE EARTH. 

Millions of the world’s best people use 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great skin cure, and purest and 
sweetest of emollients, for preserving, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin, for cleansing 
the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, and 
the stopping of falling hair, for softening, 
whitening and soothing red, rough and sore 
hands, for baby rashes, eczemas, itchings 
and chafings, and for many sanative, anti- 
septic purposes which readily suggest them- 
selves to women, especially mothers, as well 
as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. 


———eaE. 








ARE YOU DREADING FIRES BE-0) 
CAUSE OF SMOKY CHIMNEYS , 


A Navtivus Fire - Prace will 
cure the trouble and give you more 
heat with less consumption of fuel. 

Write for Catalogue or call. 
THE NAUTILUS FIRE & HEATING CO, 
34, Berners St., Oxford St., London, W. 

The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 

Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 

The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testifi»s 
the remarkable efficacy of 


to 




















Established over a quarter of a century 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the work 
It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad etlects. 
A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by post. 


In Tins, 4s. 

British —46, Holborn Viaduct, London. Also of 
Newbery & Ss, Barclay & Sons, 3 Sanger & Son, 
W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co., Butler & Crispe. 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 











CLARKES 


U0 


INVALUABLE IN EVERY HOUSE 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


S’- AND G/- EACH 


FOR UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS THE 


PREMIER NURSERY LAMP 
OF THE WORLD. 


CLARKE’S 
“PYRAMID” 
NIGHT LIGHTS 


are the only LIGHTS suitable for 
burning in the above. 


LALIT 


CLARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT CO., LTD., 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


**CRICKLITE "' LAMPS, with CLARKE’S double 
wick WAX LIGHTS, are now much in favour for 
Lighting Dining Tables, &c. 

Pattern Books sent free on Application. 


Show Rooms: 137, REGENT STREET, W. 











A Drink. 
A Gonic. 
A Medicine. 
Aromatic 


Wolfe’s sia 
Schnapps 


The purest spirit distilled for human consumption. 
Admirable as a pick-me-up, tonic or digestive. 
As a beverage it combines happily with aerated waters. 
And, in addition, WOLFE’S SCHNAPPS has 
well-known medicinal virtues, notably in the case 
of delicate women. 


—— 
— 








To be had of all Wine and Spirit 
Merchants, Licensed Grocers, etc., 
Wholesale Agents for the United Kingdom :— 
The FINSBURY DISTILLERY Co., LONDON. 
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| |NEGRET ; 
PADDINGTON AND Or INT q ad =x EGRET! & TAMBRI’S 


BY NEW SHORT | 
« PENTANCE, iG. W:R. pe Thermometers. ¢ 
SAVING 21 MILES, ae . 














RETURN FARE £2. 


EFIEVIE RA. 


FULL OF PICTURESQUE HOLIDAY HAUNTS, OLD-WORLD FISHING 
VILLAGES AND BRIGHT BEAUTY SPOTS. 


Write to the Su rintendent of the Line, Paddington, for New Edition of beautifully illustrated 
“ CORNISH RIVIERA” Travel Book, post free, 3d. JAMES C. INGLIS, General - ecmncany 
GE SS ORE BO RIE: = 


Treat your a ‘s 
hair Kindly ‘ “ 


You desire fine, glossy, beau- 
tiful hair. ‘herefore you must 


treat it kindly—nourish it, | oF 
preserve it, care for it by nr eee 
Llustrated Price Lists free by port 


regularly using 12. parts of the Worl 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Rowland’s en pe 
Macassar CHOCOLAT E THE GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR 


O il can be —e in a Few Seconds on an ordinary strop. 
1 ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THE : 


> . 

“For Your Hair.” SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE (Patented). The only choco- 
This preparation has been used for over late dissolved instantaneously in hot water or milk, and ane ae a paeeions be 5/- 
120 years—it has proved its value time therefore prepared much faster than cocoa. DREW & SONS, Piccadilly png LUNDON, W 
and time again. Do not try experimen- << gua ccm ms ——= 
tal remedies on your hair—get a bottle of : 

Rowland's Macassar Oil. Prices 3 6, 7/- 
i $50 ok Sous Ghaeiote. Ts ee | ata The ordinary powder cocoa, which 1s deprived of its 
67, Hatton Garden, London, B.C. cocoa butter, is not nutritive, but the “G.B.” Soluble 
: Chocolate is nutritive because none of its butter has been 

Also sold in a removed from it. 


GOLDEN COLOUR Moreover, it is highly digestive, because the process of its JEFFE RY’S b)_-¥ 


for Fair ir. 
ue Suen ae Seay Hane manufacture is perfectly natural. 























The promptness of its preparation, its low price, and its 
high quality make it far superior to any chocolate or cocoa. 





| HAMMERLESS GUNS are the best value obtainable, 


Non-Ejectors. Ejectors. 


THE No. 1, Plain Fini ah, Reli ahte 8 8oO é£1 ads $ 
No. 2. Neatly 





Eng aved, Ge xd Quality Zivw 2! 
o 


HINDE’S SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE (Patented). Prepared by | No. 3. Mighly Fi ished, Fine Quality 2 
Bout P Keepe Top Lever Anson Deeley asuerioas Guns £52 
Guérin-Bou ron, aris. Thow us. ule ofthe above guns are in use througho: ut the we 1, anc 
od shoc 


have ac quire da wide spread reputa atic ae ré turability and goc 
Je 


th 2 
Circumstances alter cases, voting 
W holesale : Batger and Co., London, E. cffery ry s New. Phce List Lory fre “7 aso | > i of 1000 Secondhand 


Hinde’s Wavers alter faces Je 
Guns anc ‘i Rifle: 
lakers of c ordite Express Target Rifles, Miniature — 
ter anc rd Cha ampion She t Gun Cartr 


real hair WAVER the « eleby rated Sharps shor 
savers. « | Wed, JuPPRKRY & CO., GO, Queen Vietoria Streei, London, Ree and 
» King Stree 1, St. dames”, Londe s0. w. 


YOU WILL BE DEAD A LONG TIME 


As a race we are living longer than did our grandfathers; but yet not so 
long as we ought to do, or could do if we acted aright. To let one’s self die before one’s time is tantamount to 
committing suicide. It is usually put down to the “rush of modern life,” which is only a familiar excuse, not the 
reason, for dying young. Is it too much to say nothing worries the healthy man, and work never killed anybody ? 
The ordinary man could be a healthy man and live longer if he wished; and, what is more important, he could really live 
every day of a longer life; that is, be always physically fit and keen for work or play. To know what life is let him take 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


he will rarely be ill. Thousands let themselves die every year because they don’t know how to live. They let them- 
selves “slide” until they are actually, perhaps incurably, ill, and put it down to “business cares,” and the “worry of 
life.” In most cases it is due to not having the common sense to draw a safe line. Attend promptly to every little ill, 
Nature always lets a man know as he goes along. A Headache, Constipation 
Disregard them and the end is disaster; proceed cautiously and 
the running is both safe and smooth, and may be rapid. BEECHAM’S PILLS are the best medicine if you feel 
out of sorts. They maintain your vitality at highest business pitch. With their help you can work hard, live 
strenuous days and yet long days. In a word, they 


PROLONG LIFE. 


NT al ae) dan taal ide ad at ak lel adi ah dik Ladi) elt elt Ai Lili ll i 


s, and 














before your time unless you wish to live. 


and be sure “business” will never kill. 
and like warnings, are red lamps along the line. 


Sold everywhere in Boxes, price Is. id. (56 pills) and 2s. 9d. (168 pills). 
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being £380,778. The testator gives all his real estate, died on Sept. 27, was proved on Oct. 20 by Mrs. Mary The testator gives his residsnce and furniture to his 
the contents of his two residences, and £25,000 to his Emily Hichens, the widow, and James Bryn Hichens, daughters Maria Louisa and Eugene Theresa; £200 to 
nephew, William Arthur Briscoe ; £30,000, in trust, for the nephew, the value of the estate amounting to £115,893 his niece Annie Lakeman; £100 to his wife; 4150 to 
his niece, Mary Constance Giffard ; £10,000 to his niece, rhe testator gives the Monkshatch property, or the Elizabeth Le Sage; £100 each to Richard Hill, Joseph 
Mrs. Geraldine Bell; £4000 to his nephew, Robern proceeds of the sale thereof, to his wife for life and then Potter, and Henry Lamb; £200 each to his executors ; 
Herbert Briscoe Bolton ; £7000 each to the daughters to his nephew, james Brvn Hoichens; £10,000 to. his and a few small legacies Ihe residue of his property 
of his brother Walter; £33,000 to the children of his brother, John Knill Jope Hichens ; £1000, the household he leaves to his children, James Willing, Rebecca Ann 
sister Emily Platt ; £3000 to David Ellis ; £2500 to Arthur effects, and the residue of his real property to his wife ; Wingrave, Jessie Denton, Maria Louisa Willing, and 
Forester Walker; and many other legacies to friends £100 each to William T. Ansell, Charles Brent, and Eugene Theresa Willing. 
and servants. He also gives £5000 to Dr. Barnardo's H. H. S. Pyne; and legacies to clerks and servants. rhe will (dated June 25, 1902) of Mk. Grorai 
Homes ; £2500 to the Evangelisation Society ; £2000 to One-fourth of the residue he leaves to his wife abso- WiLtiAM JOHN ReEpron, “for many years M.P. fa 
the Cancet Hospital (Brompton); £2000 each to the lutely and the income for life from the remaining Warwick, of 29, Curzon Street, Mayfair, who died on 
Wolverhampton Eye Institutivn, the Wolverhampton and three-fourths, Subject thereto one-fourth is to go to June 30, was proved on Oct. 15 by Guy George Repton, 
Staffordshire General Hospital, and the Wolverhampton his nephew, James Bryn Hichens, and two-fourths to the son, Lord George Fitzgerald, and Ch: aries Walsham 
and District Hospital for Women; £1500 to the his brother and sisters, or the issue of such of them How, the value of the estate being £208,189 The 
Midland Counties Home for Incurables ; and £1000 as shall have died. testator gives to his son various jewels and trinkets 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. The will (dated Dec. 28, 1880), with a codicil, of formerly belonging to his late wife, Lady Jane Seymour 
rhe residue of his property he leaves to his nephew. Mx. James WILLING, of 60, Upper Park Road, Hamp- _—Repton; to Lady Eva Sarah Louisa Dugdale £2000 ; 
weorge Briscoe, and the daughters of his brother Richard stead, founder of the advertising firm of Willing and and legacies to servants. The residue of his property, 
Holt Briscoe. Co., Limited, who died on Aug. 24, was proved on he leaves in trust for his son for life, and then an 

The will (dated Sept. 14, 1904) of MR. ANDREW Oct. 13 by William James Spooner, p Foe Willing, the annuity of £500 is to be paid to his widow, and the 
KINSMAN HICHENS, of Monkshatch, Compton, near son, Philip Willing Tibbs, and Maria Louisa W illing, ultimate residue in trust for his two grandsons, George 
Gjuildfo'd, 27, Chester Street, and 25, Austin Friars, who the daughter, the value ot the fortune being £132,516. John Seymour and Guy Walter. 








FOR USE UNDER SHADES 





| ISH from sea to your -door).— Order direct from a eer yr eee 


Be a ee ee pores” All the most beautiful Women en uset | NUDA Mfnilod to, vestore Grey or 


Faded Hair in a few days. 


hee ty fo ecoukin ANDARD ‘IS H ose Mal alice simaby Docks s 
| It preserves, arrests 
| falling, and causes & 
=. = =, = VERITAS penrient growth of 
i IN TUBES ‘came 
18 NOT A DYE BUT THE GENUINE RESTORER. 





b] ’ 
LLOY D S 1s. 6d. & 3s. each. Me ADELINA PATTI says: « Have found it very good indeed ». 
For restoring and beautifying the complexion #t js anequalied. Sok ae > tage em r ote ~ eg 


THE ORIGINAL E UX ESIS Chaps, Redness, R gh h n, disapnear, as ifby magic. in Cases 10/6 each . 
Price : 4/3, 2/6 and 4/ per Pot. 4/3 per Tube. Most Harmless, Effectuat, 


Permanent and = Elegant. 


my mE | | ES also POUDRE SIMON, “SatiSirny;.. RESTORER 





The Label of the ORIGINAL and 
GENUINE Euxesis is printed with Of all Chemis*s. Hairdressers, P2rfumers Hh Stores. 
J. SIMON, 59, Faubourg St-Martin, Paris 1%. 


Black Ink ONLY on a_ Yellow —_ 
Ground, and bears this TRADE ERTENS. 64, Hoiborn Viaduct, E. C.. LONDON. WHOLESALE AGENTS: RK. HOVENDEN & SONS, LTD., 
30-33, Berners St.. W.; o1-95, City Road, london, E c 


MARK— — 
R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., the Proprietors _ BOOFOSFSFS FEFFFSFSO SFOS CFO OOP OPP P OOS 


bought the business, with the receipt, trade mark, ind 


Roos will, from the Executrix of the late A. S. Lloyd. 
- he genuine is now manufactured ONLY at their Factory. 
From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &« 
w holesale only : R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., 
Berners Street. W., and City Road, E.C FROM THIS MOMEN 
~ . Awarded one hundred thousand { oR Gold 
_ and Silver’ Medals. and admitted to be un- 
Tivalled. Particulars gratis and post free from 
oR.t pLenY, 53, BOULEVARD ST.MARTIN, PARIS 





G. E. LEWIS’ FRNS QU, 08 | To sell you more—that’s 
Paris, 1878; Sydney, AS AN EJECTOR. 


setae se -— why we make Dunvilles’ 


ae mS, Ge Soe is : Whisky so good. It A | Idebra nds 


wherever 


T: WILCOX, JO2ZEAU, AND CO., 
49, Haymarket, London, S.W 


shown 


SS .. has appealed to connois- 


T | | Y ‘ ‘ 
OFTHE PERIODS Pe seurs continually since 
TREBLE GRIP ares 


rd YECTOR- 


from 415 15s. 


Cross-bolt or my Trebie-grip 
Action 
The above is the latest de- 


velopment of “The Gun of 
the Period ” fitted with the newest and best Patent Ejector, com- | 


bined with G. E. Lewis's Treble Grp. 
We also make this Gun as a — Ejector, with par ~ sae grip or erate. 
eas and upward ith to ver anc . ‘ . - 
p wae Uo ton mi, pn meme eee id Holders of the largest stock of genuine whisky in the world. Dunville & Co., Ltd., 
Our Stock of Sporting Guns and Rifles, Ready for Delivery, is the Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast. London Office : 239 & 241, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


Pm ry in England. Send for New 222 page Illustrated Catalogue for 
1906-7 of finished stock, giving Lend, weight, and full description of 4 
every gun. We invite Sportsmen to come and inspect our Stock. 
Any Gun or Rifle nay be Tested at our Range before Purchase. f 
~~ A 


REPAIRS.—All kinds of Repairs by a Staff of the most Skilled 


Workmen in the Trade. Quotations Free. 
Secondhand Guns by other Makers taken in seen 


GUN AND RIFLE 
a. E. miaiondt 32 & 33, Lower Loveday St. SIAM INGHAM a Sole Agents to the Trade omy 
KNecur & Co., 31, MAIDEN LANE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


montis =) ____ | gi ways READY FORUSE NEVER REQUIRES CRINDING. | 
45 WATURE’S PERFECT SKIN-FOOD, 
: a t the only one containing no grease nor oil 


{ Icilma 


HAIRDRESSERS. 
ma FLUOR CREAM 


. En jj hb A very little has & marvellous effect 
HYGIENIC gis Referfactar og DELICIOUSLY SCENTED. 
POWDER on HamburgGroud FG et ses me 
BOOKLET - : ; 142, “GRAYS INN ROAD, LONDON, 

* “2 Ol etn ‘ tattoo 


Icilma Co., Ltd., (Depr.16) 
Absorbs Perspiration, 


Clears the Skin, 
Removes Spots, 
Restores Natural Bloom 


and Velvety Softness. Qakeys' WELLIN ean N’ 


Of all Chemist Each RAZORin aCASE 
om manor he 9 BLACK HANDLESS/6 85/6 IVORY HANDLES 76 z Knife Polis n | 


MARSHALL'S, Ltd., 


Red Lion Square, W.C. § | USE Origna! Preparation for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery, 

Beware of Inferior Substitutes. and bt need Lron, Brass, and Copper ous, —~ Oanistere 
at 3d., 6d Is., by Grocers, Lronmongers, Oilmen, &c. 

See that you get the true article Wellington Emery aud Black Lead Millis, London, 8.E. 


WHOLESALE OSBORNE GARRETT 


Nahin selina 
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